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A FORWARD LOOK 
It is with a freshly quickened sense of the loss which they have 


sustained, both personally and in their work as scholars and teachers, 


that the editors inscribe upon this number of the Biblical World the 


phrase “Founded by William Rainey Harper,” in place of “ William. 


Rainey Harper, Editor,” which has stood there for twenty-three years. 
It is suitable that, in formally assuming that editorial responsibility 


which till his lamented death they shared with President Harper. 


under his leadership, they shou!d indicate to their readers the general 
policy in accordance with which the journal will be conducted in 
the future. 

The name, and that for which the name stands, will remain 


unchanged. The Biblical World will be devoted to the promotion. 


and improvement of the study of the Bible. It is our conviction 
that in the books which have for centuries been accepted as the Bible 
uf the Christian church there is contained a revelation of religious truth 
which the world still needs and will never cease to need. We belicve 
that it is for the good of men everywhere that these books should be 
read and studied—by scholars, with scholarly thoroughness and 
exhaustiveness; by Christian preachers, in reverent search for the 
message which they shall give to the people; by the student of good 
literature, for their literary beauty, their elevated and elevating 
thought; by busy men and women, for comfort, inspiration, and. 
spur to right action; by the young, that they may set out upon their 
careers with high ideals and fixed purpose to live strongly and nobly; 
by the children, that they may early come under the charm of the 
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truth-suggesting stories which these books contain, and the elevating 
atmosphere in which they move. The Biblical World will not be a 
journal of technical biblical research. But it will aim, in all ways 
that are legitimate, save those that make their appcal solely to pro- 
fessional scholars, to promote the study of the Bible and to improve 
the methods of its study. 

- The Biblical World will continue to illustrate the historical spirit 
in the study of the Bible and of religion. That solid results for 
‘theology and for life are to be gained by historical study and only 
thus, is regarded as established beyond the necessity for further 
debate. What remains to be done is faithfully and patiently to 
prosecute such study, and to promote it by the publication of its 
reasonably assured results. Novel views, brilliant suggestions not yet 
subjected to the winnowing criticism of scholarship, will occupy small 
space, if any, in the pages of this journal. Its mission, conceived by 
the editors, is not to be a bulletin of first announcement for all new 
solutions of old problems. While never making agreement with 
our own personal opinions the criterion for acceptance or rejection 
of articles offered by our contributors, we shall always aim so to 
conduct our journal that he who reads may be assured that what 
he reads is not the vagary of some adventurous mind, but the result 
of study which, having run the gauntlct of criticism, has received 
the approval of a goodly number of scholars. If we sometimes 
exceed these limits, it will be to include what seems to us a specially 
helpful suggestion of a sober-minded scholar. 

The Biblical World will stand for progress. Its editors believe 
that much has been accomplished in the last twenty years—to go 
no farther back—toward a better understanding of the circumstances 
and influences under which the books of the Bible arose, and, in 
consequence, for the comprehension of the meaning of those books 
and of the true significance of their message to our own day. They 
believe that there is need of still further progress; that there is yet 
more knowledge, and light through knowledge, to be gained—and 
especially need of wider dissemination of knowledge already gained. 
They expect some changes, both in the opinions of scholars and 
in the opinions of thoughtful men and women generally. They anti- 
cipate that the children of the next generation will begin life with 
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conceptions of some matters pertaining to religion and the Bible 
somewhat different from those with which they themselves began. 
They welcome all progress that comes through larger knowledge. 
It is not for them to determine beforehand what is to be learned, 
and what direction progress shall take. Nor will they call all change 
progress. The old that is true—and they are persuaded that the 
heart of the old is true—they will seek to defend and conserve with 
all fidelity. They hold no brief for any new view. But they will 
seek ever to keep their faces to the light, in the confidence that all 
truth is good, the newly found equally with the long familiar. 

But it is not only in the discovery and publication of knowledge 
that the editors will stand for progress. Even more shall we seek 
to promote progress in the application of biblical truth to the 
ethical and religious problems of personal and social life. It is men, 
not the Bible, that we would benefit. It is human life, not an edu- 
cational discipline or a book, that we would serve. We are con- 
cerned for the Bible and the promotion of its study, because such 


study makes for human welfare through the application of truth | 


discovered by it to human life. The needs of men are many and 
real. The problems of the hour, new and old, are pressing. If the 
experience of the Hebrew race recorded in the Bible, if the revelation 
of truth there made, can help men to right thinking and right living, 
students of the Bible cannot possibly content themselves with anti- 
quarian investigation or historical results. There is doubtless a 
place for journals devoted exclusively to oriental archzology, but the 
Biblical World will not be in that class. Giving place from time to 
time to the results of exploration and discovery, it will never lose 
sight of the fact that learning is for life, not life for learning; 
and its deepest interest will be in promoting through knowledge, 
especially of the Bible, human welfare, nobler living. As in 
knowledge, so in respect to life, its face will be to the future, and 
its watchword will be “Onward.” 
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THE ORIGIN OF YAHWEH-WORSHIP IN ISRAEL 


PROFESSOR LEWIS BAYLES PATON, PH.D. 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


Part I. Tue DATE or INTRODUCTION 


Concerning the origin of the religion of Yahweh the Old Testa- 
ment contains two widely divergent traditions. 

The Judean Document of the Hexateuch (J), which is character- 
ized by a constant use of the divine name ‘Yahweh (Jehovah),” 
states in Gen. 4:26 that the cult of this god was introduced by Enosh, 
the grandson of Adam: ‘‘ To Seth also was born a son, and he called 
his name Enosh; he was the first to call upon the name of Yahweh.” 
(So LXX and Sam. text.) A later stratum of J (Gen. 4:3 f.) repre- 

sents Cain and Abel, children of “the man” and Eve, as bringing 
- sacrifices to Yahweh. Gen. 5:29; 8:20; 12:8; 13:18; 26:25; 28:21 
depict the patriarchs as worshipers of Yahweh. In the J sections of 
Exod., chap. 3, when Yahweh appears to Moses, he does not reveal 
his name as new or explain its meaning, but assumes that it-is well 
known. In 3:7 he speaks of Israel as already his people. In 3:16 
he instructs Moses to say: “‘ Yahweh, the God of your fathers, the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, hath appeared unto me.” 
In 5:1 Moses says to Pharaoh: “Thus saith Yahweh, the God of 
Israel, Let my people go.” In 5:3, and frequently afterward in 
sections, the people in Egypt speak of “ Yahweh our God.” J, 
accordingly, teaches that the name “Yahweh” was known from 
the time of Enosh, and that God was worshiped under this name by 
all the forefathers of Israel. 

A different conception is found in other documents of the Old Tes- 
- tament. These teach that the name “Yahweh” was unknown to the 
patriarchs, that it was first revealed to Moses, and through him 
was communicated to Israel. The Priestly Code (P) in Exod. 6:2 f.. 
’ says: “God spake unto Moses and said unto him, I am Yahweh: and 
I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob as God 
Shaddai, but by my name Yahweh I was not known to them:” The 
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traditional harmonistic interpretation of this passage, still followed by 
Klostermann’ and by Davidson,? as meaning, ““My name ‘Yahweh’ 
was known to the patriarchs, but the full significance of the name was 
not yet comprehended by them,” is thoroughly artificial. If P had 
meant to say this, he must have used very different language. That 
these words are to be given their natural meaning is proved by the fol- 
lowing facts: (1) P never uses the name “Yahweh” in his history 
before Exod. 6:2, where it is revealed to Moses. His avoidance of 
the name in patriarchal times is evidently due to the belief that it was 
notin use. (2) Proper names compounded with “Yahweh” are never 
given by P before the time of Moses. The absence of such com- 
pounds in patriarchal days indicates belief that the name “Yahweh” 
was not known. (3) In Exod. 6:7 Yahweh says: “I will take you 
to me for a people, and I will be to you a God”—a form of expression 
which implies that Yahweh first became the God of Israel in con- 
sequence of the revelation to Moses. 

This is the view, not only of the late Priestly Document, but also of 
the early Ephraimitic Document (E). Through the whole of Genesis 
E, like P, abstains from using the divine name “Yahweh” and speaks 
only of “Elohim,” that is, “God.” In his account of the theophany to 
Moses (Exod. 3: 10-15) Moses is ignorant of the personal name of the 
deity who appears to him, and regards the people in Egypt as ignorant 
of his name, for he says: “When they shall say unto me, What is his 
name ? what shall I say unto them?” ‘Thereupon God replies: “I will 
be what I will be: thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, Ehyeh 
[I will be” = “Yahweh,” “ He will be’”’] hath sent me unto you.” In 


conformity with this idea that Yahweh was a new name first revealed to | 


‘Moses, E in Josh. 24:14 states that the Hebrews served other gods 
beyond the river and in Egypt. 

The early prophets Amos and Hosea also regard Yahweh’s relations 
with Israel as beginning at the time of the exodus. Cf. Amos 2:10, 
“Tt was I who brought you up from the land of Egypt, and led you in 
the wilderness forty years;” 2:9, “It was I who destroyed from before 
them the Amorite;” 3:1, “The whole family that I brought up from 
Egypt;” 9:7, “Did I not bring Israel up out of the land of Egypt?” 

1 Geschichte des Volkes Israel, p. 72. 
2 Theology of the Old Testament, p. 50. 
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Hos. 2:14'f., “Behold I will allure her and bring her into the wilder- 
ness . . . . and she shall make answer there as in the days when she 
came up;out of the land of Egypt;” 9:10, “I found Israel like grapes 
in the wilderness . . . . but they came to Baal Peor;” 12:13, “By 
a prophet Yahweh brought Israel up out of the land of Egypt.” 
‘Infall'these passages Yahweh’s manifestation of himself begins with 
the¥exodus, and nowhere is any revelation to the patriarchs men- 
tioned. This proves that the early prophets held the same view as 
E and P, that “Yahweh” was a new name first given to Israel through 
Moses. 

These, then, are the two contradictory traditions in siahinlk to the 
origin of Yahweh-worship: according to one, Yahweh was known 
to the forefathers of Israel from primeval times; according to the other 
he first revealed himself to Moses. What are we to do with these tra- 
ditions? Is one of them true over against the other, or do they neutra- 
lize one another by their divergent testimony ? 

_ I. The Canaanitish theory. — At the beginning of the last century 
the tendency was widespread to infer from this contradiction that He- 
brew tradition was worthless, and that it must be disregarded in the 
effort to ascertain the true origin of Yahweh-worship. Von Bohlen 
von der Alm,* Dozy,5 Hartmann,® Land,’ Goldziher,® Colenso,® and 
others maintained that the worship of Yahweh was adopted by Israel 
neither in patriarchal times nor in the time of Moses, but after 
the occupation of Canaan. From the fact that Yahweh is con- 
ceived as a king, who dwells in seclusion in his palace, von Bohlen 
infers that his worship could not have been introduced into Israel 
until after the establishing of the monarchy. If Yahweh was first 
learned of by Israel at this late date, he must have been a god of the 
Canaanites, whom the Hebrews adopted along with other elements 
of Canaanitish civilization. 

3 Die Genesis historisch-kritisch erléutert (1835), p. civ (Eng. trans., pp. 153 f.). 

4 Theologische Briefe, Vol. I (1862), pp. 524 f. 

3 De Israélieten te Mekka, Germ. trans. (1864), p. 39. 

6 Indogermanen und Semiten, 

7 Theologisch Tijdschrijt (1868), pp. 156-70. 

8 Der Mythus bei der Hebriern (1878), pp. 327 ff. (Eng. trans., pp. 272 #) 

9° The Pentateuch, Part II, chap. viii; Part VII, chap. ix. 
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A modified form of this theory is presented by Friedrich Delitzsch.*® 
He holds that there was a primitive Sumerian deity in south Baby- 
lonia called “I.” This name the Semitic Babylonians transformed into 
“Yau.” It penetrated into Canaan, along with Babylonian civiliza- 
tion, in the period between 2500 and 1700 B. C., where it assumed 
the form “Yahu” or “ Yah (Jah).”” This name was learned by the 
Hebrews after the conquest. The longer form “Yahweh” was sub- 
sequently developed by artificial etymology in order to differentiate 
the national god of Israel from the old god of Canaan. In his later 
work, Babel und Bibel, Delitzsch seems to hold that Yahu was a na- 
tional god of the Canaanites who founded the first dynasty of Babylon, 
and that they shared his worship with the kindred races of Palestine. 
In either case Yahu was originally a Canaanitish deity and the 
Hebrews first learned to know him after the conquest. 

A similar view is held by Winckler.** According to him, Yahu was 
a primitive Canaanitish deity whom the Hebrews adopted after their 
entrance into Canaan. “Yahweh” was differentiated out of ““Yahu” 
by the etymologizing fancy of the priests of the sanctuary of Sinai in 
the land of Mutsri. The Calebite clans in the south of Judah, whose 
arms placed David on the throne, worshiped this god; and when David 
became king, he made Yahweh the national god of Israel. 

- We are not concerned at this point with the relation of “Yah” to 
“Yahweh,” nor with the problem of the Babylonian or other ultimate 
origin of this name, but merely with the question: When did the Israel- 
ites first come to worship this god? Recent critics are practically 
unanimous in holding that Israel cannot have learned the religion 
of Yahweh after the conquest, but that they must have brought it 
with them into Canaan, for the following reasons: 
. 1. If Yah was a primitive Canaanitish deity, we should expect 
-his name to occur in names of Canaanites of the pre-Israelitish period 
and at the time of the conquest. The Egyptian records, the Tell-el- 
Amarna letters, and the Old Testament furnish us with a considerable 
number of Canaanitish proper names. Compounds of “Abi,” 
Ammi,” Ahi,” ‘‘Ashera,”’ “Ninib,” “El,” “Baal,” “Baalat,” 

to Wo lag das Paradies? (1889), pp. 158 ff.; Babel und Bibel (1902), pp. 
46 ff. 

11 Geschichte Israels, Vol. I, pp. 37 ff. 
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“Hadad,” etc., are numerous, but no names are found compounded 
with “ Yah.” 

2. If, as Delitzsch assumes, “Yah” was learned by the Isra- 
elites from the Canaanites, and “Yahweh” was a differentiation 
invented by the ruling classes, then we should expect “Yah” to 
occur frequently in names of the common people, but to be avoided 
by the aristocracy. In reality, the reverse is true. In early times 
names compounded with “Yah” are frequent in the families cf 
Samuel, Saul, David, and the other kings of Judah and Israel, but 
are rare in the names of the common people. This shows that the 
worship of Yahweh was not a popular cult that ultimately received the 
recogniticn of the authorities, but that it was originally a cult of 
the few that ultimately won the adhesion of the many."? 

3. There is no trace in Hebrew tradition of any connection of 
Yahweh with the Canaanites. The traditions do notiagree in regard 
to the antiquity of Yahweh-worship, but they do agree that it was 
older than the conquest of Canaan. If it was really derived frcm 
the Canaanites, some knowledge of this fact would surely have 
lingered in the national memory. 

4. The name “Yehoshua (Joshua)” is well attested as borne 
by the leader of Israel in the conquest of Canaan, but this name is 
compounded with “Yahweh,” and therefore proves that this deity 
was known to the Hebrews at least as early as the time of the exodus. 
If the name of Moses’ mother, “Jochebed,” be authentic and be 
compounded with ‘ Yahweh,” this will be another evidence in the 
same direction. Judg. 18:30 mentions Yehonathan (Jonathan), 
the grandson of Moses. This is certainly a “ Yahweh”-compound, 
and it seems as though it must have been given before the conquest, 
or at least so soon after that Canaanitish influence is unthinkable. 
Joash and Jotham, the father and the son of Gideon, bear names 
that are probably compounded with “Yahweh.” They at least 
show that the name was in use in Israel before the time of David. 

5. In the Song of Deborah, a generally admitted genuine compo- 
sition of the age of Deborah, we read (Judg. 5:4): “Yahweh, when 
thou wentest forth out of Seir, when thou marchedst. out of the 
region of Edom, the earth trembled.” Here Yahweh is repre- 

12See Gray, Hebrew Proper Names, p. 262. 
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sented as coming to the help of his people from a land outside of 
Canaan. This is inexplicable, if he was originally a god of Canaan; 
but it is natural, if he was a god whom Israel worshiped in its old 
dwelling-place in the southern desert. 

6. The connection of Yahweh with Horeb-Sinai by all strands 
of Hebrew tradition is evidence that the worship of Yahweh was 
not learned by Israel from the Canaanites. If he had been originally 
a god >of Canaan, Israel could never have come to think cf a mcuntain 
outside of Canaan as his special dwelling-place. 

Whether Sinai and Horeb are identical is a moot questicn. J 
in Exod. 2:15 locates Sinai in the land of Midian (cf. Hab. 3:7). 
Midian, according to the testimony of the Old Testament, the Assyr- 
ian records, the Greek and the Arabic geographers, lay on the 
east side of the Gulf of ‘Aqaba, in the neighborhood of the mcdern 
Makna. After leaving Egypt, the Israelites, according to J, marched 
three days’ journey into the wilderness of Shur (Exod. 15:22). 
Here, according to 17:7, they were at Meribah (Kadesh). Thence, 
according to 19:3ff., they went to Sinai. Kadesh is ‘Ain Qadis, . 
near the southern border of Palestine. It is out of the way fcr 
people journeying to the traditional Sinai at the southern end of 
the so-called Sinaitic Peninsula, but is a natural stupping-place 
on the road to the land of Midian in western Arabia. The Song 
of Deborah (Judg. 5:4) says: “Yahweh, when thou wentest forth 
from Seir, marchedst from the region of Edom.” Here it is implied 
that Yahweh’s abode is either in the land of Edom or in the south 
beyond it, i. e., in the land of Midian. A gloss on this passage in 
vs. 5 identifies the abode with Sinai. The ancient pcem in Deut. 
33:2 reads: “Yahweh came from Sinai, flamed up for his people 
from Seir; he shined forth from Mount Paran, and he came to 
Meribath-Kadesh” (emended text). According to this, Sinai must 
lie in western Arabia, since Yahweh comes from it to Kadesh by 
way of the land of Edom. In like manner, in Hab. 3:3 we read: 
‘‘God came from Teman, and the holy one from Mount Paran. ... . 
I saw the tents of Cushan in affliction, the curtains of the land of 
Midian did tremble.” It appears, accordingly, that all our clder 
authorities locate Sinai in western Arabia, near the land of Edom. 
P is commonly supposed to support the traditional Iccation of 
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Sinai at the southern end of the so-called Sinaitic Peninsula, since 
in Numb. 33:8 f. he lets the Israelites, after crossing the Red Sea, 
march three days in the wilderness to Marah, thence to Elim, and 
thence to the Red Sea again. This seems to show that they followed 
the eastern shore of the Gulf of Suez; but it is quite possible that 
Elim is the same as Elath, and that by the “Red Sea” in this con- 
nection P means the Gulf of ‘Aqaba. In that case he agrees with 
J in locating Sinai in the land of Midian. 

On the other hand, it is claimed that E locates Horeb at the 
southern end of the Sinaitic peninsula. This view is based upon 
Exod. 13:18, which states that God did not lead the Israelites directly 
from Egypt to Canaan by way of the land of the Philistines, but 
round about by the way of the wilderness of the Red Sea. ‘This 
is supposed to refer to the desert on the east side of the Gulf of Suez, 
but it may quite as well refer to the desert on the shore of the Gulf 
of ‘Aqaba, in which case Horeb is to be sought in Arabia and not 
in the Sinaitic Peninsula. In Exod. 3:1, E, like J, locates Horeb 
_ in Midian, unless the words “the priest of Midian” are deleted as a 
gloss. The author of the Song of Deborah was a native of the north, 
and therefore probably followed the same tradition as E in calling 
the mount of God Horeb, but in Judg. 5:4 he clearly locates this 
mountain in or beyond the mountains of Edom. Deut. 1:2 (cf. 
1:9) states that “it is eleven days’ journey from Horeb by the way 
of mount Seir unto Kadesh Barnea.” In going from the traditional 
Horeb to Kadesh, one would not journey by way of Mount Seir, 
and the distance would not be eleven days. This passage points 
to a location of Horeb east of the Gulf of ‘Aqaba, in the same place 
where we have found that Sinai was situated. Elijah’s journey of 
forty days to Horeb (1 Kings 19:8) also points to a more remote 
location than that of the traditional mount of God. There is no 
good reason, therefore, to doubt that Sinai and Horeb are the same 
mountain. They are located in the same region, and they play 
the. same part in Hebrew tradition. Their identity, although ques- 
tioned by von Gall, Wellhausen, and Stade, is admitted by Budde, 
Giesebrecht, Marti, Cheyne, and most recent critics. Even if it 
could be proved that Sinai and Horeb were distinct mountains, 
the argument would still hold good that Yahweh cannot have been 
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originally a god of Canaan, since both of these mountains with 
which he is so intimately associated lie outside of that land. The 
unanimous testimony of Hebrew tradition, that Sinai-Horeb was 
in a peculiar sense his dwelling-place is conclusive evidence that 
Israel learned to know him before its entrance into Canaan. 

7. The conquest of Canaan implies unity of action among the 
Hebrew tribes. | Such unity was possible only on the basis of 
a common religion. The Song of Deborah assumes that Yahweh is 
the god of all the tribes of Israel. It unites them under the name 
“the people of Yahweh;” and tells how, when they were summoned 
to come to the help of Yahweh like brave men, they willingly res- 
ponded and cheerfully risked their lives in the holy war against the 
Canaanites. Such an attitude presupposes common experience 
of the help of Yahweh on the part of the tribes before their entrance 
into Canaan, and is inconsistent with the idea that he was a God 
whom they came to know after the conquest. 

8. From early times Israel was conscious of an antagonism 
between its god and the gods of Canaan. Yahweh was a jealous 
god who would not tolerate the Baalim, but waged ceaseless war- 
fare against them and ultimately destroyed them. Whence came 
this antagonism, if Yahweh was originally only one of the Baalim ? 
It can be explained only by recognizing that he was a foreign god 
whom Israel had brought into Canaan, and who had nothing in com- 
mon with the indigenous deities of the land.*s 

All these considerations make it certain that the worship of Yah- 
weh was not learned in Canaan, but was brought into that country 
by Israel. In that case we cannot reject the two Old Testament 
traditions in regard to the origin of this worship, but must decide 
between them. Either the religion of Yahweh originated at the 


t3See Oort, De Dienst der Baalim onder Israel (1864), trans. by Colenso, The 
Worship of Baalim in Israel (1865), pp. 17-51 (against Goldziher); Kuenen, De Gods- 
dienst Israels (1869), Vol. I, pp. 397-401 (Eng. trans., The Religion of Israel, Vol. I, 


. Pp. 398-403; against Land); Kénig, Die Hauptprobleme der altisraelitischen Religions- 


geschichte (1884), pp. 24-38; Robertson, The Early Religion of Israel (1892), chap. 
xi; Smend, Alttestamentliche Religionsgeschichte (1893), pp. 13-15; Marti, Geschichte der 
israelitischen Religion (1897), p. 55; Kautzsch, “Religion of Israel,” in Hastings’ Diction- 
ary of the Bible, Supplementary Volume, p. 613; Wellhausen, Israelitische und jiidische 
Geschichte (1895), p. 12. 
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time of the exodus, as E and P think; or it dated from an earlier 
period, as J thinks. This leads us to consider: 

II. The primeval theory.—The traditional view in the Jewish 
and in the Christian church has been that Yahweh was the God 
of Israel long before Moses. This theory ignores, or explains away 
the testiomny of E, P, and the early prophets, and accepts the testi- 
mony of J that Yahweh was worshiped from the beginning of 
the world. On this theory the work of Moses was merely to call 


Israel back to the worship of a god already well known to the patri- 


archs. 

In a modified form this traditional theory is still widely prevalent. 
No critics of today believe that J is right in carrying back the wor- 
ship of Yahweh to the beginning of the world, but many believe 
that he is right in tracing it to the time of Abraham. Renan‘ 
says: 
The name of “Yahu” or “Yahweh,”’ the equivalent of “El,” was no doubt 
much respected, but the sages of these very ancient times seemed to descry a danger 
in this proper name and oe the names “El,” ‘‘Elyon,” Shaddai,’”’ and 
‘Elohim.” 

Kittel"s says: 

Moses could hardly have forced upon his people a foreign, hitherto unknown, 
god. He could, however, hope for success, if he received a revelation from 
the God of Abraham, who was still revered by certain portions of the people, 
and who still lived in the national memory. 


Davidson*® remarks: 

The name “Yahweh” can hardly have been altogether new to Israel be- 
fore their deliverance. A new name would have been in those days a new 
eee From prehistoric times it is probable that God was worshiped by this 
family under this name, or at least that the name was known in Israel.'7 


For the majority of modern critics the patriarchs are not indi- 
viduals, but personifications of tribes. The stories concerning 
them are reminiscences of migrations before the entrance into Canaan 


14 History of the People of Israel, Vol. I, p. 101. 

15 Geschichte der Hebrier (1888), Vol. I, p. 157. 

16 Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. II, p. 199; Theology of the Old Testament 
(1904), Pp. 45. 

17 So also Delitzsch in Herzog’s Vol. VI, 507; H. Schultz, 
Thealogie des Alten Testaments (1878), p. 490. 
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and of experiences in the land of Canaan. They are largely mixed 
with legends of the Canaanites. That we have an authentic record 
of a revelation of Yahweh to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to say 
nothing of Adam, Seth, and Noah, would be denied by these critics; 
and yet they still maintain that in some way Yahweh was a pre- 
Mosaic god of Israel. Ewald,** Kénig,?° Nestle,?° F. W. Schultz,?* 
Kuenen,?? and Robertson’? hold that Yahweh was the God of the 
clan or family to which Mases belonged. In support of this view 
they appeal to Jochebed (a supposed compound of ‘“Yahweh”’), 
the name of Moses’ mother. Wellhauzen*+ thinks that Yahweh 
was either the god of Moses’ family or of the tribe of Joseph. 
Smend?s thinks that he was the god of Joseph, and appeals to the 
facts, that the sojourn of Joseph in Egypt is well attested; that Joshua, 
a member of this tribe, is the first person who is known with certainty 
to have borne a name compounded with “Yahweh;” and that 
the ark was in the possession of this tribe. Klostermann?® and 
Kautzsch?’ hold that Yahweh was originally the god of Levi, and 
lay emphasis upon the tradition that Moses belonged to this tribe 
(Exod. 2:1), the enthusiasm for Yahweh displayed by Levi (Gen., 
chap. 34; Exod., chap. 32), and the occurrence of names com- 
pounded with ‘‘ Yahweh” in the families of Moses and Eli.. 

In support of these theories, which in one form or another regard 
Yahweh as a primitive god of the Israelites, the following arguments 
are used: 

1. J is the oldest document of the Hexateuch, and therefore 
it is reasonable to suppose that its conception is the most trustworthy. 
But it is universally admitted that J is very naive in carrying back 
institutions of its own day to remote antiquity. “Yahweh” is 

18 Lehre der Bibel von Gott (1871), Vol. I, pp. 336f. 

19 Hauptprobleme der altisraelitischen Religionsgeschichte (1884), p. 27. 

20 Die israelitischen Eigennamen (1876), p. 80. 

2t Zéckler, Handbuch der theologischen Wissenschaften (1882), p. 299. 

22 Religion of Israel, Vol. I, pp. 279 f. 

23 Early Religion of Israel, chap. xi. 

24 History of Israel, p. 433, 0. 1. 

as Alttestamentliche Religionsgeschichle, p. 29. 

26 Geschichte des Volkes Israel (1896), p. 67. 

_ 27“Religion of Israel,” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, Supplementary 
Volume, p. 627. 
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a Hebrew, or at least a Semitic, name, and cannot be older than 
the Hebrew, or the Semitic, peoples; J is certainly unhistorical, 
therefore, when he traces this name back to the beginning of the 
world; what guarantees that he is any more historical when he 
ascribes the worship of Yahweh to the partiarchs or to the fore- 
fathers of the Israel of the exodus? In the J narratives of Genesis 
the patriarchs are represented as thinking of Yahweh in the same 
way in which Israel thought of him at the time when the J document 
was written. They worship him at the springs, the standing: stones, 
the holy trees, the caves, the altars, and the other high-places that 
Israel reverenced in the period of the kings. They practice the 
same sort of religion and bring the same sort of offerings that people 
in the author’s own day brought. They consult the oracles of 
Yahweh at the shrines, as Israel was accustomed to consult them 
(Gen. 25:22). If J could thus carry back the entire Yahweh-cult 
of his own day to the age of the patriarchs, without reflecting that 
there must have been progress in the national religion, he could easily 
have supposed that the name “Yahweh” was primeval, even if 
it had originated at a later date. 

2. It is. claimed that both E and P recognize that Yahweh is 
the god of the fathers, and that this shows that their conception of 
Yahweh-worship as originating in the time of Moses rests upon 
theological speculation rather than historic fact. In Exod. 3:6 (E) 
Yahweh, when he appears to Moses, says: “I am the God of thy 
father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob” (cf. vss. 13 and 15). In Exod. 3:10 (E) Yahweh speaks 
of Israel in Egypt as “my people.” In like manner P’s account 
of the theophany to Moses represents Yahweh as saying (Exod. 
6:8): “I will bring you in unto the land which I sware to give to 
Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob” (cf. Exod. 2:24). It should 
be observed, however, that, although both of these writers call 
Yahweh the god of the fathers, they never suggest that the name 
was known before the revelation to Moses. In Exod. 3:13 E repre- 
sents the patriarchs as worshipers of the true God, but as ignorant 
of his name, and P in Exod. 6:2 says expressly that the name “ Yah- 
weh” was not known to them. In both of these cases we have 
merely an identification of the new god proclaimed by Moses with 
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the old god of the Hebrews. It was only natural that later writers 
should think that the god whom Moses called Yahweh was identical 
with El, Elohim, and Shaddai that had been worshiped by the fore- 
fathers, and that under the influence of this theory they should 
speak of Yahweh as the El or the Elohim of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob; but this is something very different from an assertion that 
the god Yahweh was known to the patriarchs. It should be noted 
also that the formula “the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob” 
is apparently late. In the opinion of many recent critics, its presence 
in E is due to editorial interpolation.** 

3. It is claimed that the names “Joshua” and “Jochebed” 
prove that Yahweh was known before the time of Moses. “Joshua” 
is a well-attested name of the Mosaic age, and there is no sufficient 
reason to doubt that this name is compounded with “Yahweh.” 
If this name was given to the future leader of Israel at birth, then 
the worship of Yahweh is older than the appearance of Moses as 
a prophet. But Numb. 13:8 calls him “Hoeshea,” and Numb. 
13:16 says that Moses changed his name from “‘ Hoshea” to “Joshua.” 
If this be true, no inference can be drawn as to the antiquity of 
Yahweh-worship. ‘Jochebed” is the name given to Moses’ mother 
by P in Exod. 6:20. If this was her original name, Yahweh-worship 
must have been practiced at least in the family of Moses before 
his call. But “Jochebed” is found only in the late Priestly Code, 
and statements of this code, when unsupported by older tradition, 
are always open to suspicion. It is doubtful also whether the name 
is really a compound of “Yahweh.” Nestle, Kénig, and Gray 
incline to the view that this is the case. If so, then the prefixed 
rather than suffixed “Yah” suggests that it was not invented by 


P, but was of pre-exilic formation; but whether or not it was derived _ 


from a trustworthy ancient source we cannot tell. Even if the name 
is genuine and is a compound of “Yahweh,” it may, like “Joshua,” 
have been changed from another name in consequence of the 
Mosaic revelation. These two names, accordingly, are an insecure 
foundation on which to build a theory that the name “ Yahweh” 
was pre-Mosaic. 

4. Klostermann (p. 70) and Davidscn (p. 49) argue that the fcrm 

28Staerk, Studien sur Religions- und Sprachgeschichte des Alten Testaments, p. 30. 
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“Yahweh” is archaic, and therefore must be older than the time 
of Moses. ‘“Yihyeh,” not “ Yahweh,” is classical Hebrew for “He 
will be.” “Yahweh” belongs to an earlier stage of linguistic devel- 
opment, when>}Hebrew had not yet separated from the cognates. 
We7do not, know, however, the date at which Hebrew assumed its 
classical form, and therefore have no criterion for determining the 
antiquity offthe form. Moreover, it is probable that the Israelites 
before [theyfentered Canaan spoke an Aramzan or an Arabic 
dialect, and first learned ‘‘Hebrew” from the Canaanites. ‘Yah- 
weh” may have been a normal form in the dialect spoken by Israel 
at the time of the exodus. It is also possible that this name was 
borrowed from some other Semitic people, and that the peculiarity 
of the form is evidence only of borrowing and not of antiquity. 

5- It is claimed that the early Hebrew religion is so similar to 
other Semitic religions that it cannot have had a historical beginning 
different from them. Yahweh cannot have been a new god pro- 
claimed to Israel by Moses, but must have been originally a natural, 
tribal deity like Chemosh of Moab and Molech of Ammon. Moses’ 
work cannot have been the revelation of a new idea of God, but 
must have been simply the unification of the tribes of Israel in the 
cult of an ancestral deity. A full consideration of this argument 
would require a volume, and I must content myself with observing 
that, in spite of all similarities, there are yet fundamental differ- 
ences between the religion of Israel and other Semitic religions that 
imply that there was something exceptional about its origin. The 
magnificent development of prophetism that appeared only in Israel © 
shows that the god of Moses must have been something more than the 
tribal gods of the other Semites. Once admit this, and there is no 

_ difficulty in believing that Moses may have given Israel a new name 

for God.?9 

: 6. All the critics mentioned above argue that, if Moses had 
preached a new god to Israel, the people would not have received 

his message. But there are frequent cases in history where tribes 

have adopted the religions of other peoples. Judaism, Buddhism, 

Christianity, and Mohammedanism have all been accepted by 
- 29 Giesebrecht, Geschichilichkeit des Sinaibundes, Sellin, Beitrige sur 

israelitischen und jildischen Religionsgeschichte. 
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nations that previously adhered to other systems. It is not impos- 
sible, therefore, that Israel was converted to the worship of the god 
of another race. The historian has no right to decide @ priort whether 
or not events are possible, but is bound to examine. the evidence in 
the case. 

_ JIL. The Mosaic theory.—In lack of sufficient evidence in sup- 
port of the theory of J that Yahweh was the primitive deity of Israel, 
we turn to a consideration of the rival theory of E and P that he 
first became the god of Israel at the time of the exodus. This tradi- 
tion has been accepted by Riehm,’° Dillmann,3* Stade,3? Budde,33 
Marti,34 and Gray.35 In favor of it the following arguments may 
be urged: 

1. The larger number of witnesses agree in support of this tradi- 
tion. J stands alone in the view that Yahweh was the primeval 
god of Israel, but E, P, and the early prophets agree that he was 
Israel’s god “from the land of Egypt.” This fact creates a pre- 
sumption in favor of the theory of E. 

2. Names compounded with “Yahweh” are absent from all the 
documents before the time of Moses. The first “‘ Yahweh”-compound 
mentioned by E is Joshua. The lengthy lists of names given by 
P in Genesis contain not one “Yahweh”-compound. In these 
cases it may be said, of course, that the writers have suppressed 
“Yahweh”-names in accordance with their theory of the origin 
of Yahweh-worship, but this they could hardly have done consis- 
tently if such names had been known to them. Still more signi- 
ficant is the fact that J, who represents the patriarchs as worshipers 
of Yahweh, never once gives a name compounded with “ Yahweh” 
in any of their families. The only Old Testament writer who records 
“Yahweh”-names in pre-Mosaic times is the late and unreliable 
Chronicler. 

3. The infrequency of names wieiueatd with “Yahweh” 
saan the time of David is evidence that the worship of this god 

3° Einleitung in das Alte Testament (1889), Vol. I, p. 60. 

31 Handbuch der alttestamentlichen Theologie (1895), p. 216. 

32 Geschichte des Volkes Israels, Vol.I (1881), p. 130. 

33 Religion of Israel to the Exile (1889), pp. 1-38. 

34 Geschichte der israelitischen Religion (1897), p. §7- 

38 Hebrew Proper Names (1896), p. 258. 
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was introduced by Moses. Compounds with “El” are common, 
as we should expect if God had been worshiped under this name 
in pre-Mosaic times. Compounds with “Yahweh” are very rare, 
and are found only in the families of religious leaders. Jonathan, 
the grandson of Moses (Judg. 18:30), and Abijah, the son of Sam- 
uel (1 Sam. 8:2), are unquestionably Yahweh-names. Joshua 
is probably also such a name. Joash, the father of Gideon (Judg. 
6:11, 29), Jotham, the son of Gideon (Judg. 9:5). and Jcel, the 
son of Samuel (1 Sam. 8:2), are possibly compounded with “ Yah- 
weh.”  Jochebed, the’ mother of Moses (Exod. 6:20), is very 
doubtful. These are all the ““Yahweh”’-names that are recorded 
before David. In the time of David the number rises to seventeen, 
and all but four of these belong to royal or priestly families. After 
the time of David nearly all the kings of Judah and of Israel bear 
“Yahweh” names, and such compounds begin to be frequent among 
the common people. This gradual increase of ‘“ Yahweh”-names 
from Moses to the exile is good evidence that the worship of this 
god was first introduced by Moses.3° 

4. The connection of Yahweh with Sinai in Hebrew tradition, 
which we have already considered in another connection, is proof 
that Israel first learned to know this god at the time of the exodus. 
J, E, and P alike know of no initial revelation to Moses in Egypt. 
He has to be brought to the mount of God in order to make the 
acquaintance of Yahweh. In Exod. 3:12 (E) Yahweh says: “When 
thou hast brought forth the children of Israel out of Egypt, ye shall 
serve God upon this mountain”—a statement which implies that 
hitherto Israel has not worshiped Yahweh, and that it is to begin 
worshiping him when it comes to his abode. In 14:19 (E) Yahweh 
himself is not present with Israel in Egypt, but it is only his angel 
who goes before the camp; yet in 17:6 (E), when Israel has come 
to Horeb, Yahweh says: “Behold I will stand before thee upon 
the rock in Horeb.” It is noteworthy also that, according to E, 
Moses builds no altar to Yahweh until he has reached Rephidim 
at the foot of Sinai-Horeb (17:15; cf. 24:4). In J, the frequently 
repeated demand, “Let us go three days’ journey into the wilder- 
ness that we may worship Yahweh,” also implies that Yahweh 
had not been worshiped in Egypt. 


36 Gray, Hebrew Proper Names (1896), Pp. 255-64. 
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The only reply that advocates of the primeval theory can make 
to this argument is to claim that Israel worshiped Yahweh from 
time immemorial at Sinai; and that, when it made this mountain 
its goal, it was only returning to an ancient holy place. This view 
was first suggested by Lands’ and has been followed by Schultz,3* 
Wellhauzen,3® Smend,#? and Kautzsch.4? Wellhausen remarks: 

The sanctity of Sinai is independent of the covenant between Yahweh and 
Israel. It does not show the peculiarity of the Hebrew religion, but, on the 
contrary, its connection with an older stage. Sinai was the abode of the deity, 


the holy mountain, not only for the Israelites, but for all the tribes in the neigh- 
borhood. 


Smend says: 

The relation of Israel to Sinai is older than Moses. . . . . Israelites in Goshen 

and Israelites in the Sinaitic Peninsula long before adored Yahweh and had 
connection with Sinai... . . The worship of Yahweh at Sinai was more than 
a tribal cult; it was the expression of a fellowship that before Moses already 
existed between several tribes of later Israel. Here Moses could lay hold in 
uniting Israel in the name of Yahweh. 
For those who hold that Yahweh was the primeval god of Israel 
this view is necessary, but it rests on no historical foundation. No- 
where in Hebrew tradition is it once suggested that Israel recognized 
Sinai as a holy mountain before the exodus If this had been the 
case, some story would have been told bringing the patriarchs into 
connection with it. The absence of such narratives shows that 
the Israelites’ reverence for Sinai dated from the days of Moses, 
and thus favors the view that Yahweh was a new deity first recog- 
nized at that time. 

5. The characteristic rites of the religion of Yahweh are traced 
by Hebrew tradition only to the time of Moses. In the cases of 
E and P this is perhaps not surprising, but the same is true in the 
case of J. Although J states that the forefathers knew the name 
‘Yahweh, he represents them as practicing only the rites of general 
Semitic religion. All the peculiar rites of Yahweh-worship he 
represents as introduced by Moses. According to Exod. 4:24-26, 

37 Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1868, pp. 156-70. 

38 Alitestamentliche Theologie (1889), p. 111: 

39 Israelitische und jiidische Geschichte (1895), p. 12. 

4° Alitestamentliche Religionsgeschichte (1893), p. 31. 

4 Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. V, p. 627. 
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Moses does not know that Yahweh requires circumcision until he 
is taught this by his wife Zipporah. According to 10:26, the 
Israelites do not know how they will have to worship Yahweh 
unti] they come to his dwelling-place. In 12:21 ff.; 12:39 ff.; 
13:6 ff.; 13:11 ff., J traces the origin of passover, unleavened bread, 
and firstlings to the time of Moses. The fundamental provisions 
of the Book of the Covenant in Exod., chap. 34, and the consecra- 
tion of Levi in Exod. 32:26, likewise show that J knows no real 
beginning of Yahweh-worship in Israel before the time of Moses. 

6. It is easier to explain the invention of J’s conception of the 
origin of Yahweh-worship than it is to explain E’s conception. If 
Yahweh had really been the primeval god of Israel, tradition would 
have had no motive for making him a god first taught by Moses; but, 
on the other hand, if he had been first adopted at the time of the 
exodus, it would have been natural for tradition to invent a higher 
antiquity for him. In all such cases historical criticism must follow 
the line of least resistance. This case is similar to that of the two 
accounts of the killing of Goliath in 1 Sam., chap. 17, and 2 Sam., 
chap. 23. It is easier to believe that David falsely got the credit 
of Elhanan’s exploit than to believe that Elhanan took the credit 
away from David. ; 

The result of our investigations thus far is the conclusion that 
Yahweh was not a god adopted by Israel from the Canaanites, nor 
yet a god whom it worshiped from remote antiquity; but that it 
first came to know him at the time of the exodus. The question 
now arises: Whence did it derive the knowledge of this god? How 
did it begin to worship him? The answer to this question will 
be discussed in the next number of the Biblical World. 
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THE MESSAGE OF BUDDHISM TO CHRISTIANITY 


PROFESSOR E. WASHBURN HOPKINS, PH.D., LL.D. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


In his interesting book on Buddhism and its Christian Critics, 
Dr. Paul Carus cites the opinion of an early English student of Bud- 
dhism, Spence Hardy, who laid it down as an axiom that “to be 
a Christian a man must regard Buddha as a false teacher.” He 
adds that the missionary Gutzlaff, a German who shared this opinion, 
says: “If ever any work contained nonsense, it is the religious code 
of Buddha.” But we know that a few years ago any religion was 
apt to be thus characterized by those not in sympathy with its funda- 
mental teaching. Buddha’s “code” may be learned better from 
Buddha than from any European, and one of the Buddhist scriptures 
thus condenses the religion taught by him who, five centuries before 
the advent of Christ, was hailed as the dépo lokassa, the “Lamp 
of the World”: 

To abandon all wrong-doing, 

To lead a virtuous life, 

And cleanse one’s mind. 

That is the religion of all the Enlightened. 

A religion which has molded millions of men for more than two 
thousand years may be in part open to adverse criticism, but it prob- 
ably contains truth and wisdom as well as falsity and foolishness. 
At any rate, this religion is at present winning inthe West converts 
who claim that Buddhism is a higher religion than Christianity. 
It is then important for us to know what is valuable in this alien 
faith, and to see whether those truths which appear both in it and 
in Christianity are equally emphasized in both. If not, should we 
shift the emphasis in accordance with the new light received from 
Buddhism? Whatever we can learn from such considerations 
may be construed as a recommendatory message to us from the 
strange religion. On the other hand, we may ask: What, if any, 
are the defects and failures of Buddhism? The answer to this 
question also may be helpful and salutary. 

23 
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What is unessential in Buddhism may here be passed over. The 
accuracy of tradition in regard to Buddha’s life and the growth of 
the church is unessential. That the great teacher lived in the sixth 
century before Christ; that he devoted himself to teaching; that 
his teaching weakened the bonds of caste and for the first time gave 
India a religion which passed beyond the limits of nationality; that 
for a thousand years the religion instituted by him retained a deep 
hold upon his people, and then, expanding, reached China and 
Japan, so that it has since been influential in the farther East, while 
the prophet gradually lost honor in his own country—all this is 
unessential to the doctrine. Nevertheless, the bare facts are helpful 
in understanding the change of ideals found in older and newer 
Buddhism. So, too, may be omitted, in speaking of the doctrine, 
all discussion of the church congresses which a doubtful tradition 
assigns to various periods after Buddha’s death; but it is as well 
to remember that within little more than a century after that event 
the church was already contentious and discordant with itself on 
various petty points. 

But what is essential is to understand the aims and ideals of 
Buddhism, as presented by the earlier and later organization. To 
do this it will be necessary to know something of the problems met 
and solved by the earlier and later church. The view of the earlier 
church, primitive Buddhism, is probably nearer to that of Buddha 
himself; that of the later church is a combination of this with primi- 
tive ante-Buddhistic animism and later spiritualism. When speak- 
ing of the older belief, I shall call it Buddhistic as emanating approxi- 
mately from Buddha. Likewise Buddhism, in distinction from 
the later school which is called “great” by its adherents, will mean 
in this essay the faith first delivered to the saints—primitive Bud- 
dhism, not the pseudo-Buddhism of Tibet, China, and Japan.* 

In Buddhism, then, we find an early attempt to steer between 
the dangers of dualism and those of monism. Buddhism arose 
when the thinkers of India offered three chief solutions of man’s 

' 1 This distinction can be maintained only approximately, since even the first 
records of Buddha’s teaching do not revert to his own time. But in general it is 
clear that a discourse depreciating the value of miracles, for example, will be more 
likely to reflect Buddha’s own ideas than a legend of miracles performed by Buddha; 
and so in other cases. 
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being. This self, which everyone feels is not the bedy, was affirmed 
by some to be material like the body and to perish with it. The 
dualist said: ‘“‘No, the self is soul, eternal, like matter, which is 
a form of mind. The soul survives as a separate entity.” The 
monist said: “There is indeed an entity separate from matter, 
but it is part of the supreme All-Soul, with which it will eventually 
be united.” Matter is (according to one school of the monist belief) 
only an illusion. But the dualist and monist were one in regarding 
the self as an individual entity; it is “a man within,” either eternally 
distinct from matter, or temporarily separated from the world-soul; 
but in either case the self is a separate entity. ; 
Buddha denied the existence of a separate soul-entity. Prop- 
erly speaking, there is no psychology in Buddhism, because no 
psyche is recognized, although the self is not one with the body. 
What, then, is the self? The answer to this is given in terms of 
modern science. A man’s self is his activities, mental, vocal, bodily. 
What a man thinks, says, does, is his self, himself. There is no 
separate indwelling soul, no “man within;” there is the sum total 
of activities, and that is one’s self. Our “character” comes near to 
the idea. But these activities are not all original with the individual 
man. They are individualized in him, and will be reindividualized 
in another body, which because of these activities starts into exist- 
ence.? There can be no end to these reindividualizations till an 
end be put to the cause of reindividualization. What is this cause ? 
Professor Rhys Davids, in his Hibbert Lectures, refers to an inter- 
esting parallel to the answer given by Buddha. Plato says that, 
when a soul has been without a body for some time, it is reincar- 
nated, owing to its “desire for the corporeal.” So desire for the 
corporeal, for the worldly life, is the root of reincarnation. The 
Buddhist means by desire, which he calls “thirst,” a self-centered 
desire. Because of craving and attachment are the activities rein- 
dividualized, born again, usually in human form. When this craving 
thirst ceases, then cease the activities, extinguished like a lamp 
when the oil goes out. That is the end of individuality, and it is 
2 Nothing is carried over to the new being, but the new arises with the activities 
of the former being. Thus parentage, though usual, is not necessary, and one may 


be born as an opapatika (god or human) being without parents, but incorporating 
former activities. Compare the history of Kosiya in Jétaka, 535. ‘ 
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a happy end, because, as Professor Rhys Davids has sufficiently 
explained, individuality implies separateness—that is, limitation; 
limitation implies ignorance; and ignorance implies error. Belief 
in soul as a separate entity, conceived as an individuality constantly 
separate from the rest of existence, leads to the endeavor to keep 
oneself apart from existence as a whole, like a bubble trying to 
remain separate from the sea; whereas man should seek union with 
the rest of existence, oneness with past and present. 

But the means to this end is not withdrawal from natural life. 


_ Buddha tried and rejected asceticism. The ascetic hates what 


should be neither hated nor loved. Serenity should be sought. 
Asceticism and sensuality are both, in Buddha’s own words, “‘ignoble.” 
Neither extreme is countenanced. But there is a middle way which 
leads to insight, peace, extinction (of evil). This is the “noble 
eightfold way;” it consists in right views, aspirations, speech, and 
acts; in right life (not injurious to others), in right effort (in self- 
control), right mindfulness (having a watchful mind, and in right 
meditation (on life’s realities). 

Here for the first time occurs in the teaching of Buddha the 
word “extinction,” the “blowing-out,” as of a lamp, of lust, ill- 
will, and delusion. The attainment of this extinction connotes 
extinction of the root of reindividualization. The activities survive 
while the man’s body survives, but the man who even in this life 
has extinguished all attachment to evil ceases to exist when his body 
dies, because there is nothing to cause reindividualization; his 
activities have become barren, and there is no more fruit. An 
endless course of reindividualization is sorrow; so birth and death, 
being grievous and resulting from evil desire, may be stopped by 
extinction of this desire, and this is effected by following the “noble 
way.” In consciousness, as it becomes purified, individuality finds 
less support, and so gradually ceases to exist. 

Salvation in Buddha’s scheme is thus placed upon a philosophical 
foundation. It is, indeed, not a scientific foundation which carries 
conviction today. Three defects in it may be noted here. First, 
if only previous activities (of a former state) cause rebirth, what 
caused the first birth? Second, what reason is there for the assump- 
tion that activities are reindividualized in some other person when 
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the recipient of those activities is not the descendant of the bcdy 
in which they were individualized? Some modern Buddhists 
have confounded the Buddhistic doctrine with the modern theory 
of heredity, with which it has nothing to do. For, though there is 
a quasi-inheritance, it is not from father to son. The presence 
of still co-ordinated activities in a new body of a god, man, animal, 
or plant caused by those activities is a pure hypothesis, as it is pure 
assumption when it is claimed that a residuum of evil desire exists 
at all. It cannot, then, be said truly, as has been said, that Bud- 
dhism is “the only religion free of hypothesis,” nor can it even be 
said that the hypothesis made is probable. A third objection to 
the Buddhistic interpretation is that in Buddhistic teaching the | 
new individual is endowed with memory of his past deeds, although 
nothing is supposed to pass over from one individual to another. 
The Jétaka stories, the Visuddhi Magga, the Samanna-phala Suita, 
all recognize this ability to remember the past, and, in fact, it per- 
meates the popular presentation of Buddhism, though it may be 
of later growth. 

But, although these objections are sufficient to restrain anyone 
today from accepting the Buddhistic scheme as a scientific religion 
adequate to present-day needs, they do not militate against the 
claim that Buddha’s religion is essentially a rational religion. Tra- 
ditional belief is still preserved, though in a modified form; but 
traditional authority, scriptural authority, is rejected. Buddha 
argues on the basis of facts as he understands them, but he dces 
not accept teachings because they have been handed down from 
the fathers. The Brahmanic idea of received authority being defin- 
itive authority is not even suggested, or is suggested cnly to be set 
aside as an empty idea without rational support. 

But the scheme of salvation is not placed upon an intellectual 
apperception of truth alone. It is based equally upon an ethical 
foundation. This is to throw over all ceremonial: purification. 
The heart must be pure, not the hand. Sacrifice is not only ineffi- 
cient; it is deleterious, because even to plan a sacrifice contemplates 
both the renunciation of one’s own endeavor and at the same time 
the suffering of an innocent animal. Man must work out his own 
salvation, not be dependent on gods or outer forms. There is left 
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a religion without appeal to inspiration and without dependence 
on formal works. All the more is it essential that man should save 
himself by works, namely by the practice of the ethical and disci- 
plinary rules contained in the exposition of the true belief. 

But, again, this belief is not grounded upon knowledge hard 
to acquire. Right knowledge is not recondite; there is no esoteric 
Buddhism. All that is necessary is to recognize the truths of life 
as admitted by all, and act accordingly. For this reason Buddha 
especially deprecates all metaphysical speculations as a useless 
waste of time. Again and again he refuses to discuss such subjects; 
they were to him vain theories. To aid one’s neighbor, he said, 
is better than to discuss metaphysics. His is a religion of poetical 
philosophy, pragmatic, not concerned with “views.” All secondary 
matter he set aside as of small moment. Miracles, he says, may 
be performed, but of what use are they? If a disciple teaches the 
true gospel, that is better than to perform a miracle. Should one, 
he is asked, maintain the sacred fires? He replies playfully that 
they should be maintained. The father and the mother are sacred 
fires which one should maintain. As to prayer, he says that to 
know oneself is better than prayer; to conquer oneself is better 
than sacrifice. To conquer oneself is to conquer one’s sorrow. 
There is no need of a priest. There is no soul. There is no God. 
There is, as far as man can see, only man and misery. Religion 
consists not in vain hopes and vain beliefs, but in freeing oneself 
from misery. This can be accomplished without speculation and 
without delay. Salvation is free to all; it is easy to get; it “takes 
no time.” Let every man be his own priest. There is no caste in 
religion. Even a man of the lowest, most despised caste may become 
a member of the order and shares honor equally with the greatest. 

Here for the ‘first time in the history of India “a man’s a man 
for a’ that.” Once Buddha was asked the crucial question whether 
one ought to serve a Brahman and show respect to men of the upper 
castes. He replies: 

I say neither that one should nor that one should not perform services for 
the higher castes. If one in serving another becomes worse, one should not serve 
such a one; but if in serving another one thereby becomes better, then should 
he perform the service. If, when one serves anyone else, one increases in faith, 
in righteousness, in knowledge, in renunciation, then one should serve such a one. 
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Owing to the point of view taken by Buddha, the ethical ideal 
is a combination of virtue and insight. Justice is the root of virtue; 
force is always wrong. Every weapon must be laid aside. All 
wars are iniquitous. Affection and pity for the world must take 
the place of hate and conquest of the world. The great conqueror 
is not a conqueror by arms, but a conqueror by friendlinéss and 
teaching. In other points the ethical rules are like those of Chris- 
tianity: not to steal, to be chaste, not to lie, to shun abuse, not to 
talk foolishly. But, in consequence of a wider sympathy for all 
living creatures, we find also the rule that one should not hurt any 
sentient thing. The middle way also requires moderation in eating 
and sleeping, etc.; ending with the injunction that one should not 
be superstitious nor discontented. 

It is remarkable that Buddha foresaw how short would be the 
period during which his teaching would prevail. He said that his 
gospel in its purity would last but five hundred years. As a matter 
of fact, it was not long after his death when, with the admission of 
unworthy persons into the order, animism regained its hold on the 
friars, and by the middle of the third century B. C. corruption 
had already set in. The gospel was no longer taught in its purity. 
Even one generation after Buddha we find a friar, who has seen 
Buddha in person, complaining that virtue and wisdom were already 
passing away, and that the teacher’s gospel was given up in favor 
of sensual and frivolous behavior on the part of the friars, who no 
longer went to grove and solitary tree to meditate, clothed cnly 
against cold, but, quarrelsome and heretical, they pursued false 
doctrine, were gluttonous, babblers, unseemly talkers, and secretly 
collected gold while pretending to be poor. The “four great sins” 
—-sensuality, longing for temporary bliss in heaven, delusion, igno- 
rance—were rampant again in the world. The “ten fetters,” as 
they were called—self-delusion, doubt, idle works, ceremcnial, 

3 The rules for the friars (mendicants) are naturally stricter than for the laity, 
yet even in the ten commandments for the friars, moral behavior and moderation 
(not asceticism) are the things insisted on. These ten rules are: to abstain from 
destroying life;- to abstain from theft; to abstain from impurity; to abstain from 
lying; to abstain from intoxicants; to abstain from eating at forbidden times; to 
abstain from dancing, singing, music, and stage-plays; to abstain from garlands, 
perfumes, unguents; to abstain from using a high or low bed; to abstain from receiv- 
ing gold or silver. These can scarcely be called ascetic rules. 
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ill-will, desire for life on earth, desire for life in the formless state 
(hereafter), pride, self-righteousness, ignorance—these had already 
begun to enchain the church. ; 

In regard to the fundamental discipline of that church we must 
distinguish between the lay members of the order and the friars‘ 
or merttlicant brothers attached to the various monasteries or living 
as solitary hermits. In the case of the mendicants, the “good works” 
demanded of all Buddhists are: to be helpful to the brethren, to 
exhort the laity and each other to a holy life, to conform to the few 
observances required, but above all to cultivate serenity, an equable 
mind, to learn to be free, and so to prepare for the salvation which 
follows enlightenment. Neither cynicism nor quietism is the ideal 
sought. “Joy” and “happiness” are often emphasized as the 
desirable fruit of mental discipline. The active mind, a will not 
repressed but directed aright—such are the points insisted upon. 
Asceticism, even in the monastery, is of too mild a character to 
deserve the term. The “lone ascetic” of a later period claims 
indeed to be a Buddhist, but his boast that he is like a wild beast 
in the jungle contradicts his claims, since it is opposed in essence 
to the ideal of Buddha himself. This ideal was that of the kindly, 
intelligent man who has himself renounced the world, but lives 
with men to aid them by raising them to a higher level. The chief 
concern of such a man is freedom from all ties, independence, self- 


culture, the saving (from rebirth) of his own self.’ But for the 


laity there is another norm. Upon these members of the church, 
the general congregation, is enjoined, together with the cultivation 
of an equable mind and the practice of cultivating the intellect, the 
performance of good works. The “seven ccnditions of the order’s 
prosperity” are: “mental activity, search after truth, energy, joy, 
peace, earnest contemplation, and equanimity.” The lay brother 
is to be actively beneficent. He is not obliged to abandon home, 
but to “maintain his parents, to cherish son and wife, to give 
alms and live righteously, to cherish his relatives, to be diligent in 

4 Neither “friar” nor “monk” accurately translates the original. The men- 
dicant brother of the order was free to leave it when he wished and to return at vy 
time. a 

5 To repress the lower animal self in order to save oneself from reindividualiza- 
tion, eventually the suppression of self in any form. 
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righteous acts, to possess a mind unshaken by worldly vicissitudes, 
to seek truth and science.” The three fundamental doctrines 
subscribed to by all are those of impermanence (all is transitory) 


sorrow inherent in individuality, and the non-reality of soul as an | 


abiding principle. These truths and the Four Noble Truths,° 
that individuality is sorrow, that sorrow arises from desire, that 
desire’s extinction leads to the extinction of sorrow, that desire’s 
extinction is accomplished by following the eightfold path (explained 
above)—are the chief tenets of Buddhism. 

6 Compare, for a fuller exposition of these principles, Professor Rhys Davids, 
American Lectures and Manual on Buddhism; also Professor Oldenberg’s Buddha. 

[To be completed in the next number, with an estimate of Buddhism, and a 
statement of its message to Christians.] 
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MAN’S LAST REFUGE 


REV. HENRY E. JACKSON 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


A prominent physician of New York once introduced a lecture on 
nervous diseases with the remark: “‘Gentlemen, the world is full of 
four things: sin and sorrow and books and neurasthenia.” In his 
opinion, a characteristic of the world today is its sadness. Watts’s 
picture “Hope”? pronounces the same verdict. The figure in the pic- 
ture represents the soul of the age. She is sitting on the globe, 
having attained much knowledge and made many achievements; yet 
she is unspeakably sad. The figure is bowed and stricken with the 
burden and pressure of life, straining to make in the dim twilight what 
music she can from the last remaining string of her lyre. 

The picture says that, in spite of the world’s weariness, something 
still remains. Watts calls this thing hope. We may call it faith, or 
the will to live; or the religion of tomorrow morning, as Chesterton 
does. It is that delicate, indestructible, last refuge of the spirit—a 
something that always seems ready to disappear, yet abides; a string 
stretched to snapping, yet still holding. This trick or trait of 
hope is represented in the picture. It is the hope which always threat- 
ens to desert man; but one string is left, however empty and desolate 
may be the lyre of life. 

Ought not Watts to have called his picture “Despair” rather than 
“Hope”? It seems so. In fact, despair is what the figure does re- 
present; but it is a despair that hopes. To call the picture “Hope” 
is a contradiction; by so doing the artist points out the characteristic of 
hope. One does not hope for a thing and realize it at the same time. 
Hope is only for that which one does not see. It is in the depth of 
despair that hope comes to save; when we reach the point of distress, we 
turn to hope as a last refuge. In Pandora’s box, full of ills of life, hope 
lay atthe bottom. In Bunyan’s allegory, when Faithful is killed, Hope- 
ful becomes his successor and remains a fellow-pilgrim to Christian 

See frontispiece. 
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tothe end. Hosea says that.in the valley of Achor (“trouble’’) a door 
of hope is opened. Watts’s picture then emphasizes the important but 
neglected truth about hope, that it forever nestles in the human heart 
and when the future is blackest it sheds its greatest light. Because of 
this, Paul says: “We are saved by hope.” For this reason also there 
can be no such thing as a pessimist. When a man says that this is the 
worst of all possible worlds, and if he could have made it, he would 
have made it better, he testifies to the high standard in his own heart. 
The world cannot be all bad, for his own heart has light and hope in it. 

The bandaged eyes in the picture mean much. The hands of the 
figure are free: Why does she not pluck the napkin away? It is be- 
cause she cannot safely look at the only things she can see with her eyes. 
Her exalted position and worldly success have not brought peace. 
Her hope now lies in shutting her eyes to them and looking within her 
= heart, listening to the still small voice from the one string that is 

- “If thou would’st taste each dear surprise 
Tear not the bandage from thine eyes. 
Within the heart love’s vision lies.” 

The hope in the heart, the picture says, is no mere dream. There 
is an answering reality outside. There falls on the figure the light of a 
dawn not seen. Its source is outside the picture. Heaven responds 
to the instinct inthe soul. There is one star in the sky, a morning star. 
Hope’s note in the human heart is answered by hope’s star in the sky. 

The man who has hope, then, has a reality—one of the three great 
mystic virtues of Christianity. ‘The man who has it not is dead, even 
though he seems to be alive. Where health is, hope is; the mood of 
discouragement exposes one to danger. When the physical system is 
lowered, germs of disease multiply, which in health are easily thrown 
off. In like manner, when hope declines, the door is opened through 
which the worst evilscome. The practical message of Watts’s picture is 
that there is always a best thing left to do, and to do that is virtue. Its 
message is that of Dickens’s life-motto, “Don’t stand and cry, but press 
forward and help relieve the difficulty.” 
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THE OPTIMISM OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


REV. SAMUEL MacCOMB, D.D. 
Boston, Mass. 


Christianity is a religion; that is, it is but one, if also the highest, 
form of man’s efforts to relate himself to the Power disclosed in the 
universe, and of the revelation of that Power in man’s thoughts, 
ideals, conduct. Yet, while Christianity stands in organic connection 
with the entire development of the religious idea, its essential note 
is to be found, not in what it possesses in common with the ethnic 
faiths, but in what differentiates it from them, in its specific gift to 
the human spirit. To the oriental mind, steeped in the sense of the 
unreality of all things, of the utter illusoriness of man, with his hopes 
and fears and ambitions, nay even of the gods themselves, the strangest 
fact, amid so much that is strange about our western civilization, 
is its confident and victorious energy, its youthful and even flamboy- 
ant spirit. We who are part and parcel of it, breathing its atmosphere 
from the earliest childhood, naturally do not stay to ask the reason 
why; we take it as a matter of course. And yet our civilization 
appears to require a raison d’étre, some justification for its existence, 
when we consider the forces it has produced—forces which seem to 
rob it of all that is noble, precious, and supremely worthful. The 
growth of modern knowledge, with its doctrines of heredity, environ- 
ment, and invariable law; its insistence on the pitiful pettiness of the 
réle played by our humanity in the cosmic drama; its sense of the mys- 
tery and terror of the universe; its discovery, accentuated from day to 
day, that we are living on the mere surface of reality, while within 
there are unimagined and unimaginable powers that sweep in their 
mighty courses quite regardless of man and his aspirations; in a word, 
that the system of things to which we belong is not moral, and holds 
no relation to the higher nobilities and the immortal sanctities of our 
common nature—all this may well give pause to a superficial and 
temperamental utopianism. 

Nor is it science only that puts a chilling hand on our enthusiasms 
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and optimisms; the prophet’s somber imagination is enlisted on behalf 
of the same depressing task. “We are,” says Carlyle, “but a floating 
speck in the illimitable ocean of the All. We are borne this way 
and that way by its deep-swelling tides and grand ocean currents, 
of which what faintest chance is there that we should ever exhaust 
the significance, ascertaining the goings and comings?” Our best 
fiction, moreover, is shadowed by the same pessimistic gloom. Mr. 
Hardy expresses the secret philosophy of many a modern spirit 
in his cynical remark at the end of his great novel: “The President 
of the Immortals has ended his sport with Tess.” Now, the typical 
issue of these doctrines is paralysis of action, suppression of thought. 
But what do we actually find? That civilization, as we know it, 
is upheld by a buoyant and joyous energy, as though conscious of 
exhaustless reserves of strength; deems no task too weighty; no 
good too good to be true; no problem, not even that of the savage, 
the criminal, or the lunatic, beyond its power to solve; no wound too 
deep for its spiritual therapeutics. Whence this prevailing and 
apparently unjustifiable optimism? From what well-head flows 
this perennial spring of hopefulness ? 

The charge usually brought against the optimist is that of shal- 
lowness, of glossing over the dark and tragic side of life, of shutting his 
eyes to the sin and misery, the guilt and shame, “the diabolic irration- 
ality” of men and things; or, if he can no longer keep his eyes shut, of 
attenuating these things until they seem ready to vanish away. Car- 
lyle must have felt that neither Browning nor Emerson ever faced 
the mysteries of existence; else the one could scarcely have so blithely 
sung ‘‘God’s in his heaven, All’s right with the world,” nor the other 
have supposed “‘that man, though in brothels or gaols, or on gibbets, 
is on his way to all that is good and true.” Now, whatever Chris- 
tianity be charged with, it cannot justly be accused of failing to 
recognize the most painful aspects of human life. Sin, guilt, respon- 
sibility, judgment, retribution—on these portentous realities it rings 
the melancholy changes. Nay, to its vision in some ages the world 
lies blighted beneath the frown of divine wrath, and man in all 
activities is the doomed creature of evil. The consciousness of moral 
and spiritual weakness which has been burned into the soul of wes- 
tern civilization is the sheer product of the Christian religion. To 
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the eye of the great Puritan allegorist the natural order itself seemed 
the servant of sin. The burden on the pilgrim’s back symbolized 
not his sins alone; it meant the customs, the habits, the aspirations, 
of the secular life of humanity. These gave him no help on his 
spiritual journey; they weighed him down, and must be buried in 
some grave of oblivion if he is ever to escape evil and be at one with 
goodness. This is but the extreme form in which one aspect of the 
truth is expressed. 

For Christ moral evil was a dreadful reality, and this world a cruel 
place for character. He drew upon himself the worst that evil could do 
—forced it, so to speak, to put forth its most malign energies and dis- 
close its utmost hate; yet the religion he founded neither hands 
the world over to evil in pessimistic despair, nor scorns it in cynical 
contempt. The paradox is resolved when we call to mind his uncon- 
querable faith in God, and in the potencies and possibilities of human . 
nature. He believed in the omnipotence of goodness. The whole 
order of things which thwart man’s pursuit of his moral ideals— 
sickness, disappointment, failure, accident, death itselfi—is simply 
the instrument by which eternal goodness is achieving its purposes. 
Nay, sin itself is only the negative condition through which goodness 
is realized. It is true that evil seeems to triumph, but it is only seem- 
ing; in reality its triumph is defeat. The more wickedness triumphs— 
the more, that is, it reveals its baseness—the nearer it is to its fall. 
“Where the carcass is, there are the eagles gathered together.” 
Such, in Christ’s view, is the order of the world. Hence he could 
surrender himself to death in the strength of an optimism so infinite 
in reach as to take up and subsume the worst of pessimisms. His 
faith in man was but another side of his faith in God. With splendid 
abandon he threw himself upon the naked instincts of the human 
‘soul. His “enthusiasm of humanity” saw even in the refuse of 
Palestinian society the promise and potency of the sons of God. 
Beneath the will to do wrong he detects a deeper will; the one is 
a false and empty appearance; the other is the true self, the conscious- 
ness of which awakens man to his real destiny and crowns him the 
rightful heir of immortal hopes. Well may Harnack say: “Jesus 
Christ was the first to bring the value of every human soul to light, 
and what he did no one can any more undo. We may take up what 
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relation to him we will; in the history of the past no one can refuse 
to recognize that it was he who raised humanity to this level.” 

Now, it is this faith in God and in man, evoked by, and so strik- 
ingly illustrated in the life and teaching of Christ, which is the secret 
of that optimism that underlies the life of the modern world. This 
does not mean that every man who throws himself with energy 
and hope into the work allotted to him is upheld consciously by the 
’ Christian faith, but it does mean that that faith has created an atmos- 
phere, ‘‘a psychological climate,” without which the energy and the 
hope must die. George Eliot speaks of the facility with which 
men “appropriate a traditional character which is often but a melan- 
choly relic of early resolutions.” With a like absence of conscious- 
ness do men often share in the confident and cheerful outlook upon 
the world, though they have abandoned the faith that has alone 
made it possible. But it is of course, in those who have consciously 
embraced the great Christian idea that this optimistic energy is 
most clearly witnessed. Skepticism, aware of itself, cannot but end 
in social indolence, in relaxed efforts against the worse, in a weakened 
enthusiasm for the better. The man who has lost faith in the moral 
order of the world, who can detect the presence of no hand moving 
humanity to finer issues of righteousness. and well-being, must grow 
apathetic to the needs and aspirations of his fellows. How can such 
a man give himself to social or political causes? As John Addington 
Symonds has said: “He is thrown back on merely personal and 
selfish tastes or interests. He is aimless in life. He has no point 
d@’appui, no root but sprawls, lying like an uprooted plant which | 
belongs to nothing, can attach itself to nothing, and gapes for any 
chance drop of water to moisten its fast-withering suckers.” 

On the other hand, when we return to modern religion, we find 
it penetrated with a new social consciousness. It vehemently repudiates 
the charge of “other-worldliness.” It can hardly understand the 
subjective piety of an earlier time which was concerned about 
one’s personal salvation as the be-all and the end-all of existence. 
It fastens with avidity on those elements in Christ’s teaching which 
seem to have sociological implications; on his picture of the final 
judgment, where a man’s eternal future is made to depend on his 
attitude toward his neighbors; or on his parable of the rich man and 
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Lazarus, where lack of love to man as man is the one sin which is 
seen to spell damnation. It proclaims that the industrial order 
rests upon the moral order, that war of capital and labor must be 
viewed in the light of the sipritual constitution of humanity. It stands 
appalled, but not despairing, before the hideous inequalities of the 
existing social system, built, as this system largely is, upon the agony 
and blood and sweat of our brothers. It would transform, as has 
been said, “the socialism which rests on the basis of conflicting 
interests into the socialism which rests on the consciousness of a 
spiritual unity.” It sees in the criminal and outcast, the flotsam 
and jetsam of life, not moral scum flung to rot on the shores of 
pain and misery, but the potential children of a common Father, 
with thwarted possibilities and aspirations. It believes that there 
is a “power not ourselves which makes for righteousness,” and that 
the forces of the universe are pledged to the same cause. The mod- 
ern Christian, if he is in earnest with his Christianity, sees in the 
Sermon on the Mount the ultimate interpretation of the life of man, 
and confesses that the world can and must realize it in actual fact. 
He believes in the world because he believes in the eternity and 
omnipotence of goodness. He is not like one who holds an outpost in 
an enemy’s country, but knows himself at home in a world that is 
God’s, not the devil’s. 

Now, it is obvious that such thoughts must impregnate the intel- 
lectual atmosphere with a confidence and buoyancy to which the non- 
Christian peoples are strangers. Suppose such a spring of optimism 
to be dried up; imagine Voltaire’s prophecy as to the disappearance 
of Christianity to become a fact; and, whatever kind of social order 
would survive the catastrophe, civilization as we know it would be no 
more. It may then, perhaps, be worth while to ask those who are 
engaged in cutting at the roots of all genuine religious belief, to 
reflect whether they are not also threatening other things which they, 
as well as religious men, rightly prize and seek to conserve. 


HISTORY THE TEACHER OF MANKIND 


JOHN W. MONCRIEF 
The University of Chicago 


Long-established usage has given us the word “history.” History 
is a unitary concept. For practical purposes we may say that his- 
tory is a story or a tale including in sequence all events that have made 
man conscious. It is a matter of relations —of relations in succes- 
sion, of relations in location or geography or space. It is a matter 
of relations physical, individual, social, and unitary. History is abcut 
man. It is the story of man in his changing relations. The history 
of history shows that man’s changing relations are of three kinds— 
relations to nature, relations to society, and relations to some fun- 
damental unity which philosophy very early called God. The quest 
of philosophy still in our own days is for an ultimate unitary concept. 
Historically and inductively, then, we may suggest that history is 
the story of man in his threefold group of relations to nature, to society, 
and to God. . 

This is, of course, a definition of general history. It appears, 
then, that usage in unconsciously giving us the word was correct, 
was in harmony with the facts. The world could not have gotten on 
simply with conceptions of histories. These certainly have a place; 
separate, special, minute, local histories, are absolutely necessary; 
without these special studies history would become vague, ethereal, 
without content, worthless. But, on the other hand, histories without 
history would present a spectacle of anarchy, in which they would 
rend each other, and in their aimless conflict render impossible 
great and good ideals that a harmonious activity would realize. 
History and histories, then, stand in the relation of genus and species. 
History is a hierarchy; or, borrowing a biological metaphor, history © 
is an organism; and, according to Kant, an organism is ‘“‘a product 
in which each and every part is reciprocally means and end;” or, 
again, history is a body having “diversities of gifts, but the same 
spirit.” 
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But let us glance at the content of our definition. Says Carl 
Ritter, the great geographer: “This much is certain: history does 
not stand at the side of nature, but within nature.” Man, to be under- 
stood, must be studied in close and constant relation to nature. What 
appear to be some of nature’s attributes toward man are: 

First, she seems remorseless, she threatens him with annihilation, 
and seeks to make good her threat. But in so doing she arouses 
his native capacities. When these latent mental powers are awakened 
to the idea of self-preservation, man turns upon nature, studies her 
tactics, discovers her laws, applies them to herself, and makes her 
his servant. 

Second, nature is beneficent—contradictory as it seems. She is 
bounteous in her supplies of food, in her arrangement of climate, 
soil, rivers, mountains, and combinations of elements into objects 
of beauty. In a word, she has made a stage for the human drama; 
and the more we look at this stage, the more we see that she had her 
task well in hand. She has omitted nothing from the solid frame- 
work to the minutest details of the scenery. ; 

Our great poets have been foremost in detecting and expressing 
the mighty influences of nature on the development of man. To 
Gray, Greece was a land “where each old poetic mountain inspira- 
tion breathed around.” Wordsworth, with poetic license, sings: 

Two voices there are; one is of the sea, 

One is of the mountains, each a mighty voice: 
In both from age to age thou didst rejoice; 
They were thy chosen music, Liberty. 

Byron, looking north from the olive groves of the Spartan valley 
in the spring, was inspired to write: 

Thy vales of evergreen, thy hills of snow, 
Proclaim thee Nature’s varied favorite now. 
The beneficence of geography is beautifully shown by Euripides, 
as follows: 
Far spreads Laconia’s ample bound, 
With high-heaped rocks encompassed round, 
The invader’s threat despising. 
But ill its bare and rugged soil 
Rewards the ploughman’s painful toil; 
Scant harvests there are rising. 
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While o’er Messenia’s beauteous land 

Wide-watering streams their arms wpe, 
Of nature’s gifts profuse; 

Bright plenty crowns her smiling plain; 

The fruitful tree, the full-eared grain, 
Their richest stores produce. 

Large herds her spacious valleys fill, 

On many a soft descending hill 
Her flocks unnumbered stray; 

No fierce extreme her climate knows, 

Nor chilling frost nor wintry snows, 
Nor dog-star’s scorching ray. 

Our own Whittier tells of an uncle: 


Himself to nature’s heart so near 
That all her voices in his ear ‘ 
Of heart or bird had meanings clear. 


Says the Psalmist: ““O Lord, how manifold are thy works! In 
wisdom thou hast made them all; the earth is full of thy riches.” 

These specimens remind us of the wealth of beauty and inspiration 
that nature has stimulated in the minds of men. The great and rapidly 
growing interest in country life, in animals, in plants, quickened by 
such writers as John Burroughs, William J. Long, Ernest Thompson 
Seton, and by such books as Professor Bailey’s Face to Face with 
Nature, and Harwood’s charming book on Luther Burbank, entitled 
New Creations in Plant Lije, is apparent to all. The student of 
history who seeks all the moving forces of society may not neglect 
this side of his field. 

‘Numerous definitions of civilization from a naturalistic point of 
view have been given. One of the best is by Mitchell: 

Civilization is nothing more than a complicated outcome of a war waged 
with nature by man in society to prevent her from putting into execution in his 
case her law of natural selection." 

But the story of man is concerned not only with his relations to 
nature; it is also concerned with his relations to his fellow-men—or 
society. The field of history is commonly supposed to lie in this 
second division of our definition, but to include only a very small © 
part of it—that, namely, which pertains to governments, constitu- 

«The Past in the Present, p. 188. 
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tions, political institutions in general. Indeed, some years ago a 
very eminent historian said: “History is past politics, and politics 
is present history.” This rather striking utterance was at once caught 
up. It became the motto of a great historical journal, and many of 
us marched under this banner for a while. It soon became evident, 
however, that this form of words was altogether too limited in its 
scope for a definition of history. The most that could pcssibly be 
claimed for it was that it was a definition of a history. 

When we first come upon men, we find them living in groups. 
We need not give any theory of these groups. But the experience of 
later times seems to warrant the assumption that, while man was 
essentially a unit, then, as later, individuals differed widely and mi- 
nutely. These differences were physical and mental. The mental 
differences were intellectual, emotional, and volitional—the ordinary 
psychological classification. The physical and mental are usually, 
perhaps always, blended in human experience. The physical is the 
basis of phenomenal activity, and at first the physical controlled. 
But the intellectual soon showed itself in prowess and cunning; the 
emotional, in love, in religion, in anger; the volitional, in daring 
and endurance. These variations determine the character of society. 
If the physical predominates, society is coarse and brutal; if the 
intellectual, society is cunning, crafty, selfish, heartless; if the emo- 
tional, society is esthetic, moral, religious; if the volitional, society 
is purposive, venturesome, set on the attainment of ends or ideals. 
Properly based on the physical, properly regulated by the intellec- 
tual, and moderately fired by the emotional, a strong volitional 
society will realize the highest and most beneficent ideals. But pre- 
cisely as individuals or groups are weak at any or all these points 
will they take their places at varying stages from the higher to the 
lower positions in the social process. Thus it becomes clear how it 
was that, long before man was conscious of it, organization was a 
great and universal fact. We may safely assume that very near the 
beginning these differences existed. But sometimes the gradations 
almost balanced. When questions arose. concerning food, shelter, 
wives, and what not, it became simply a matter of physical and 
intellectual strength as to who should be the owner, and the earth was 
filled with violence. Ideas of right and wrong were not yet sufficiently 
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in consciousness to have much influence. But through antithesis and 
conflict men slowly came upon the suggestion that they might com- 
pare interests, that they might have some common interests; so reason 
dawned. Reason has been recently called “efficacious reflection.” 
Reason clearly showed that, instead of killing each other, it was 
better for all to unite in the mutually helpful efforts to subdue nature 
and make her produce for the common weal. Reason leads men 
through thoughtful experience to the conception of co-operation. 
When the co-operative stage has been reached, a firm basis has been 
secured for the rapid development of man under a variety of cate- 
gories. 

Of these categories the fundamental one is social. In the first 
group of men the social category was a fact. Relations were estab- 
lished, and from that day to this the perennial problem has been: 
How can men live harmoniously and happily together? The other 
categories have been differentiated from the social category, and their 
raison d’éire has been a contribution to the solution of this problem. 
But the social category is very general. In it man is simply a member 
of society. We must come closer to the individual. We must fix 

_man as a member of some definite scciety. This society must be 
organized in some particular way, and so in floating down the stream 
of history we come upon the state. As man has progressed from 
society in general to society in particular, he has advanced from an 
individual with ill-defined limitations to an individual with sharply 
defined limitations, or to citizenship. 

From the beginning of his social relations there grew up under- 
standings as to what might or might not be done, and as to the ways 
in which things should be done, as customs. These customs varied 
with race, geographical location, social environments. But, in crder 
that man in his closer relationships might get the best cut of them, 
it was necessary that these customs should be elaborate, more sharply 
defined, formulated into laws. Law in its ideal perfection, we are 
told, must be uniform for all members of the state, void of ambiguity, 
open to searching criticism. We are thus led to the legal category. 
Its realization is very difficult, but states become perfectly organized 
in the same ratio that they become perfectly legalized. 

But specifically what is the function of law? On the basis cf 
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experience, the function of law is to point out the spheres of action 
within which individuals may act freely and productively, without 
coming into conflict with the spheres of action of other individuals 
who have the same rights of free activity. 

We can barely enumerate some of the other categories of his- 
tory, each one of which has its specific part in establishing the unity 
of history. There is the ethical category. yf Kant in his Meta- 
physics of Ethics: 

Duty! wondrous thought that workest neither by fond insinuation, flattery, 

nor by any threat, but merely by holding up thy naked law in the soul, and so 
extorting for thyself always reverence, if not always obedience; before whom all 
appetites are dumb, however secretly they rebel; whence thy original ?? 
The esthetic category soon appears and has a good account to 
give of itself; likewise the commercial category, with its ultimate 
ends of bringing peace—because the more men understand com- 
merce, the more-they see that they cannot afford to go to war—and 
of supplying the products of all civilization to every deserving indi- 
vidual. And finally we may mention the educational category. 
As socn as men gained experience and learned its value, they put it 
into some kind of form. This formulated experience was taken up, 
enlarged, differentiated, better understood as contributing to the 
stability of society. As a matter of self-preservation, society began to 
teach this experience to the young, and education became a positive, 
all-pervading, fundamental discipline. Politics, law, ethics, religion, 
each one had its deposit of experience which it taught. The teacher 
came into being, and he and his pupils combined into schools, and 
educational system arose. Education, as we readily see, is funda- 
mental in all social relations. 

And so as we examine these and other modes of manifestation, 
it turns out that they are all contained germinally in the social mani- 
fold; that they develop in response to the exigencies of experience; 
that they are in vital relations to each other, and that the immediate 
end of them all is found in their origin. By whom all things, for 
whom all things. 

But society as its own end has never been able to satisfy the deep- 
est needs of man. The field of consciousness has yet to be — 


2 V. Semple’s translation, p- 186. 
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Physical nature affords no resting-place, and man’s mental and social 
nature in their widest conceivable combinations do not even come 
nearer to furnishing a resting-place. Rather, strangely enough, this 
enlarged sphere of consciousness only furnishes the elements that 
make men more wretched and their lives more unbearable, as witness 
the rapid growth of pessimism in the midst of the outward splendor 
of twentieth-century civilization. Cases are abundant. Take one 
familiar and recent: In the famous Autobiography Herbert Spencer 
admits that the “higher pleasures of life all tend to disappear in pro- 
portion as we become conscious of their scientific analysis. As his 
life drew to a close, he felt a kindness toward those religions whose 
object is a personal deity. Of all saddening reflections which the ap- 
proach of death suggested to him, the most saddening was the reflec- 
tion that there might at the back of the universe be no consciousness 
at all, but merely a species of groping, protoplasmic mind, which 
breaks into transitory consciousness in feeble units like ourselves.’’ 

. This yearning that arises from the deeps of our nature found its 
best expression and its completest satisfaction in Hebrew history, 
where we have the revelation of one God, the Father of his people. 
The establishment and the unity of the kingdom of God came through 
the self-sacrificing love of Christ. Through him the conception of 
God was universalized. Of him the old Scriptures testified, and 
his love embraced the gentiles, for he said: “Other sheep have I 
which are not of this fold. Them also must I bring and they shall 
hear my voice and there shall be one fold and one shepherd.” 

Surely the story of this marvelous answer to the necessities of men 
falls within the field of general history; for general history is con- 
cerned with the development of the whole life of man, and it can be 
content with nothing short of grasping that life in all its manifold 
relations. ‘Strive to be whole,” says Schiller, “and if thou lackest 
the power, be part of a whole and serve it with faithful heart.” 

Is history, then, adapted to be the teacher of mankind? Man- 
kind, is surely, as our subject implies, looking for a teacher. We 
may, then, regard this paper as a teacher’s examination—history the 
candidate, we both pupils and examiners. It is certainly proper to 
inquire very carefully into the candidate’s native capacity and equip- 

3 Mallock, The Reconstruction of Religious Belief, p. 129. 
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ment. Like all examinations, this one is necessarily sketchy, but 
from the tests made here and there we can form some estimate of 
the candidate’s eligibility. 

What are some of the marks that we expect in a teacher? 

1. He must be universal. He must be practical to the extent of 
caring for the smallest interest of the humblest man, and theoretical 
to the extent of dropping his plummet into the profoundest depths 
of being. He must arise far above the sneer that reveals the small 
nature when it is thrown at either the practical or the theoretical 
side of life. In other words, special work is emphasis laid on a 
phase of the whole work. The whole is focused in the part, and 
the part radiates the whole. The story of man seems to meet this 
fundamental requirement; for surely it considers nothing foreign 
to itself. 

2. The teacher must be rich in learning. This learning must be 
wide, profound, and well classified. The story of man could not be 
of man unless it embraced all the interests, inspirations, aspirations, 
and achievements of man in thrilling unity. It is often objected 
that the knowledge contained in history is chaotic, and that it defies 
ultimate classification. But, as things go, in its long stretches 
history is found to be fairly regular, and to be only relatively less so 
than even the so-called exact sciences. The history of science is 
a perpetual warning on this point. 

3. The teacher must make his learning so “attractive and com- 
pelling in interest” that his students will eagerly respond to the 
stimulus, draw and appropriate the lesson. So far is history from 
being uninteresting that, when manifested by a master, it has all 
the attractions of literature. It refuses to submit to the unnatural 
limitations that some self-appointed dictators would impose upon it. 

4. The ideal teacher, without being dogmatic, without even a 
word, in the blazing light of his subject, by his example, by his 
insistence upon a full estimation of all the facts, will keep steadily 
before his pupils the highest and truest social, ethical, and religious 
ideals. At this point history is eminently qualified for the teacher- 
ship, because nowhere else are deeds and consequences found in 
such constant juxtaposition. 

But what are some of the many lessons that history teaches ? 
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To attempt to state all the lessons which this great Teacher of Man- 
kind has taught and is teaching would be to summarize the wisdom 
of the world. But we may venture to state a few of the great truths 
which history is constantly inculcating. 

1. That sin will be punished, while virtue will have its reward. 
Of course, it is at present fashionable to taboo rewards and punish- 
ments as motives—and we readily admit that they are not the highest 
motives. But that they, in ways that we cannot here indicate, have 
and will have a powerful and legitimate influence cannot, in the 
light of history and psychology, be doubted. A few years ago the 
writer called upon our countryman, W. J. Stillman, in Rome. He 
was writing the last pages of his History of Modern Italy. The 
old historian had for a long time kept in mind the cause of Italian 
history. He had seen the sins of the papacy, of the princes, and of 
the nobility. With emphasis he said: “TI tell you, sir, sin will always 
be punished. This is the abiding lesson of history.” And what an 
abundance of examples we find, not only in the past, but all about us! 
Let us take a single familiar example. France was the first of the 
modern European peoples to be unified into a monarchy. But 
she ignored the true interests of her common people for centuries. 
She suppressed them, tyrannized over them, degraded them, starved 
them. She encouraged no gradual instruction and practical training 
of her masses in self-government and religion. When the Reforma- 
tion came, she passed through bloody convulsions, but fell short of 
reformation. Kings, nobles, and priests sinned egregiously. When 
at last retribution came, it was a devastating torrent; and for a time 
it seemed as if the foundations of French society were swept away. 

In contemporary England we have a radically different devel- 
opment. The interests of the people were never entirely lost. More 
and more the people came to the front. At the close of the thirteenth 
century a house of commons, representative of the people, was estab- 
lished. Government is, of course, complicated, and there is always 
more or less of feverish unrest. But, upon the whole, the classes 
are learning how to live together in harmony. When a law was 
made, king, lord, and commoner had to obey it. Thus; by constant 
practical exercise in citizenship and strict justice to all parties, 
obstacles were gradually overcome, friction was lessened—and Eng- 
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land has had no real revolutions, no social convulsions that she 
could not manage—and here the world first realizes true justice 
and true liberty. 

Russia failed to learn the plain lessons of French and English 
history, fell into the errors and sins of the French, and is now taking 
her punishment. 

Out of the wealth of examples past and present we may mention 
but one more. The sins even of historians will be punished. From 
the times of Herodotus and Ctesias to the present, the records are 
crowded with examples. We all know the disrepute into which 
Froude has fallen among historians who pride themselves on their 
accuracy. Freeman more than anybody else is responsible. But 
now a doughty champion of Froude has arisen in no less a historian 
than Herbert Paul. He attempts to show that Freeman himself 
did not know the field that he claimed to cultivate; that he wrote his 
Norman Conquest from books, and not from manuscripts; that, 
under the influence of an ecclesiastical prejudice, “he carried on an 
organized and systematic campaign of vilification and abuse against 
the man who used more original material in the compilation of his 
work than had any historian before him, and, we might say, any his- 
torian since his day.” This attempted rehabilitation of Froude will 
probably attract wide attention, and it may be that the historian 
whose influence has been so great will have to be punished for his 
sins.4 

2. Historical processes are slow. Nations and individuals do not 
degenerate in a day or a year. When startling revelations are made, 
and falsehood and crime abound, analysis usually shows that the 
beginnings were small and the growth almost imperceptible. It is 
hard to believe that the men in the present insurance scandals who 
now stand out as great criminals became so suddenly. Indeed, one 
of them died with the conviction that he had done nothing wrong. 
Another thinks the insurance proposition so big. that “in defending 
its rights and property you cannot stop to kick every cur that comes 
along and barks.”” Such is the terrible retribution of insidious crime. 

On the other hand, deeply intrenched sins in a nation’s vitals 
are slow of removal. Sometimes we are called upon to suffer injus- 

4 Paul’s Life of Froude. 
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tice to the end of our days. But loyalty, obligation to coming genera- 
tions, demand that we make the most of what we can control, and _ 
not spoil what has already been gained by seeking the immediate 
realization of ideals far in the future. It would be a great day if all 
of us could appreciate the indubitable fact that in making the world 
better we all count. 

3. History teaches that nations and individuals alike bear pros- 
perity with extreme difficulty. It is a commonplace that there are 
two great menaces in our life. The first is the menace from the out- 
side, the struggle for physical existence against nature and our fellow- 
men. The second is the menace from the inside, from ourselves. 
-This is far the more dangerous. When physical existence is amply 
secured, and our mental needs are abundantly supplied, we grow 
haughty, insolent, overbearing, unjust, luxurious, weak; and before 
we are aware of it we stand face to face with annihilation. Will the 
great republic in the far western world, that has imagined itself the 
“special care of the Ruler of the universe,” be able to keep its intel- 
lect clear, its morals pure, and its will strong? We find it nowhere 
written in the stars that history will make an exception even in the 
case of her youngest child. 

4. We have already transcended the limits set for this article. 
Out of the many remaining lessons from history we may barely men- 
tion one more: There is a goal in human affairs. To the student of 
general history, to him who sees history whole, taking full account 
of all that the pessimist and the cynic have to say, progress from the 
worst to the better, and from the better toward the best, illy defined 
though it may be, seems an irresistible inference. And our inference 
is sustained by an abiding faith that 

“These struggling tides of life 
That seem in aimless wayward waves to tend 
Are but eddies in the mighty stream 
That rolls to its appointed end.” 

We have now subjected history to a desultory examination. We 
have tested her as to the extent, variety, and attractiveness of her 
knowledge; as to her nature, pedagogical qualifications, and message. 
We pronounce her in a very high degree eligible to the teachership. 


_ THE NEW TESTAMENT APOCRYPHA 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO RECENT GERMAN CON- 
TRIBUTIONS 


W. MUSS-ARNOLT, PH.D. 
Belmont, Mass. 


In the year 1874 Professor Carl Weizsiicker, the successor of 
Ferdinand Christian Baur, founder of the modern Tiibingen school of - 
theology, in the chair of church history at the University of Tiibingen, 
published a German translation of the New Testament,’ which 
has since become a classic among German ministers and students 
of the New Testament. It is a translation which renders the original 
text in such a manner that commentaries are almost unnecessary, 
except for historical and archzological purposes. 

Encouraged by the great success of this edition, the enterprising 
firm of J. C. B. Mohr, now in Tiibingen, arranged with Professor 
E. Kautzsch, of Halle, erstwhile colleague of Weizsiicker’s at Tii- 
bingen, to publish a new translation of the Old Testament in the 
spirit of the latter’s work, enlarging, however, its scope by adding a 
general preface to the whole translation, critical introductions to each 
book, and a few linguistic and textual explanations. To accom- 
plish his task satisfactorily, Professor Kautzsch associated with him- 
self a number of the most prominent and active Old Testament 
scholars, and published, in the early nineties, his now so well-known . 
translation, of which a second edition was put out in 1896.2, The 
general introduction to the whole volume, and the special introductions 
to the individual parts and books, have also been published separately, 
.and were soon translated into English, and thus made accessible 
to English and American Bible students not familiar with the language 
of Luther’s fatherland. This volume is acknowledged by the most 

: Das Neue Testament, iibersetzt von C. Weizsicker. Tenth edition, 1904. 

2 Die Heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments, tibersetzt und herausgegeben von 
E. Kautzsch. Zweite, mehrfach berichtigte Ausgabe; 1896. 
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competent critics as an able, conscientious, and thorough guide into 
the mysteries surrounding the origin, composition, genuineness, 
and preservation of the writings of the Old Testament. — 

Shortly after the completion of this translation, Professor Kautzsch 
agreed to edit, with the collaboration of many German scholars, 
a rendering of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old 
Testament. This immense task was accomplished most acceptably, 
and since the year 1900 we have had a critical and very accurate 
translation of these Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha in two stately 
volumes.’ In the treatment of the text the editor and his associates 
have carried out the same principles that underlie the translation of 
the canonical writings of the Old Testament. It is scarce possible 
to overestimate the value and importance of this, the really first 
critical rendering of the vast material which shortly before and after 
the beginning of our era clustered around the canon of the Old Testa- 
ment, reproducing for the modern observer a most instructive and. 
vivid picture of the historical and social, the religious and ethical, 
conditions of the times at which these writings were composed. It 
is true that in English we have Ball’s translation of, and Canon 
Wace’s commentary on, the Apocrypha; but even these are meager 
and unsatisfactory in comparison with the rich storehouse of learned 
information found in Kautzsch’s edition. 

And scarcely had this edition left the press, and been received 
most enthusiastically on all sides, when the want was generally 
felt, and the desire expressed by many, that the same work should 
be done for the Apocrypha of the New Testament, which to the 
average student, and especially to the busy minister of the gospel, 
though sufficiently interesting and attractive, were, for the most part, 
yet a terra incognita far removed, of which only occasionally he 
gathered some scanty information. Consequently, arrangements 
were made in April, 1900, between Dr. Edgar Hennecke, one of the 
band of learned and scientifically active German ministers, and 
Dr. Paul Siebeck, proprietor of the great firm of J. C. B. Mohr, to 
prepare a German translation, with critical introductions and anno- 
tations, of the Apocrypha of the New Testament. This was published 


- 3Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments, iibersetzt und 
herausgegeben von E. Kautzsch. ~ 
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in the beginning of the year 1904 4—the preface bearing date of July, 
1903, just an even two hundred years since Professor Joh. Alb. 
Fabricius had put out his Codex A pocryphus Novi Testamenti, which 
for many years remained the standard text edition of the New Testa- 
ment Apocrypha then known. 

On p. v of the preface the editor had promised shortly to publish 
also a brief commentary to the translated texts contained in this 
volume (I), with bibliographies and critical introductions. This 
companion volume (II) appeared within the same year, 1904,5 and 
the two together contribute a most welcome and indispensable guide 
into the widely ramified field of the apocryphal literature of the New 
Testament. For the study of early Christianity, its literature and 
theology, these volumes are of prime importance. As in the case of 
the editions of Kautzsch, so also here do we find a general introduction, 
by the editor, supplemented by special introductions to the individ- 
ual writings, by him and his fifteen collaborators, among whom we 
find authorities known also in this country, such as Professors Gerhard 
Ficker, Gustav Kriiger, Erwin Preuschen, Hans von Schubert, and 
Heinrich Weinel. 

In the general introduction to Vol. I Hennecke discusses (1) 
the history and meaning of the terms “apocryphal” and:“ canonical” 
as applied to the writings of the Christian era. New Testament 
Apocrypha are those writings of the early Christian church, previous 
to Origen (died 254 A. D.), which constitute the main part of the 
literature of primitive Christianity and of the time contemporaneous 
with or immediately following the period of New Testament litera- 
ture, and exhibit as their authors names of apostles or persons closely 
connected with them. They claim to be authoritative sources of 
information concerning the period of Jesus and his apostles in the 
same measure as the canonical New Testament writings; or assume, 
at least, to be supplementary continuations of the literary produc- 
tions contained in the now accepted canon. Among many of the 


_, 4 Neutestamentliche Apokryphen. In Verbindung mit Fachgenossen in deutscher 
Ubersetzung und mit Einleitungen herausgegeben von Dr. Edgar Hennecke. Tii- 
bingen und Leipzig: Mohr, 1904. Pp. xii+558. M. 6; bd. M. 7.50. 

8s Handbuch zu den neutest tlichen Apokryphen. In Verbindung mit Fach- 
gelehrten herausgegeben ven Dr. Edgar Hennecke. Tiibingen: Mohr. Pp. xvi+ 
604. M. 12; bd. M. 13.50. 
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early churches they were for a time considered authoritative, 
and as books to be read along with the New Testament writings 
in public worship—trejected, to be sure, by others and contested 
vehemently. They are of the greatest importance as sources for 
our knowledge of the post-apostolic era and the subsequent formative 
period of the Old Catholic Church. Additional remarks to this 
paragraph are found in Vol. II, preface, pp. vii-ix and 1-4. The 
editor next takes up (2) the question of the primitive Christian and 
apocryphal literature and the time of their composition, a most 
interesting résumé of the literary, social, and ethical history of the 
time from shortly before our era to the middle of the third century. 
(See also Vol. II, pp. 4, 5.) ‘The development of Christianity in post- 
apostolic times can be understood only by the most careful study of 
all the elements of public, social, and ethical life, and by an intimate 
knowledge of the intellectual and religious conditions under which 
the Greco-Roman world of those days lived. For the _ history 
of the church during the second century, its inner development, 
and its principal heresies, such as Gnosticism, these documents are 
of vital interest. In a third paragraph the editor sketches briefly 
the history of the critical study of these writings, and of the editions 
beginning with that of the Paris professor, Jacques Lefevre d’Etaples 
(died 1536). The only English work which, in some measure, 
compares with this German translation is the supplement volume, 
by A. Menzies, in the Ante-Nicene Christian Library. To be sure, 
Jones’s three volumes on A New and Full Method of Settling the 
Canonical Authority of the New Testament (London, 1726, 1727) 
are still useful for the material which Vol. II especially contains. A 
long list of editions of texts and translations is given also in Hen- 
necke’s Vol. II, pp. 5-09. 

The two volumes contain each six divisions, every one of which i is 
headed, in turn, by introductory chapters written by the general editor, 

A. Gospels—Here we mention translation and critical discussion 
of a number of the “Sayings of our Lord,” the “Gospel accord- 
ing to. the Hebrews,” the “Gospel according to the Egyptians; 
the ““‘Ebionite” or “Gospel of the Twelve Apostles”°—this last 


6 Entirely different from The Gospel of the Twelve A postles together with the A poc- 
alypses of each one of them, edited from the Syriac MS by J. R. Harris (Cambridge, 
1900), a production of the period after Constantine. 
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translated and commented by Professor Arnold Meyer, who in Vol. 
II, pp. 47-71, adds an excellent chapter on “Jesus, the Disciples 
of Jesus, and the Gospel in Talmud and Related Jewish Writings,” 
giving in terse compactness all the information necessary for an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the opinions of Jewish scholars in Talmudic 
times concerning Jesus and his disciples; prefaced by a carefully 
selected bibliography. The great réle which Gnosticism played 
in the early church has naturally given rise to numerous Gnostic 
recensions of gospels. The relentless war waged against this very 
influential heretical section of the early Christian times by the Fathers 
of the church has caused an almost complete destruction of Gnostic 
writings, sparing only—as by accident—a few fragments. The 
“Gospel according to Peter,” probably of the beginning of the 
second century and written in Syria, was published, together with the 
Apocalypse of the same apostle, by the French scholar M. Bouriant 
in 1892. The most convenient English edition is by Robinson and 
James; brought out in 1892. Of pecular interest to the early Chris- 
- tian believer must have been the narratives of the life of our Lord, 
especially of those years and events not elucidated by the canonical 
gospels, viz., his birth and the years of his childhood. Numerous gospels 
of the infancy sprang up among the churches of every nation embra- 
cing the new faith, shortly after the apostolic period had come to 
a close. Of these we mention here the “ Protevangelium Jacobi,’? 
or, the “Narrative of James of the birth of Mary the sacred mother 
of God,” the earliest legend of the virgin Mary; and the “History 
of the childhood years of the Lord” by Thomas, the Israelitish philos- 
opher. Indications point to India as the country where this apoc- 
ryphal history was composed. It must be remembered also that 
from early days Thomas was called the “Apostle of India;” and 
the Israelitish philosopher is probably only a later change for 
the. original Indian philosopher, i. e., a Brahman. The “Acts of 
Pilate” and the “Legend of Abgar, King of Edessa,” complete the 
texts in this first division, to which, in Vol. II, pp. 165-71, a supple- 
ment is added on “The New Testament in the Koran,” being a. 
collection and critical discussion of all the texts found in the Suras. 
concerning Mary,'John the Baptist, Jesus, the forerunner of Moham- 
‘med, and the apostles. 
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There are, as some readers of the Biblical World are aware, several 
modern books dealing with the life of Christ, gathered from extra- 
canonical gospels. We note especially the book of R. A. Hofmann 
(Leipzig, 1851), whose author, however, made the mistake of includ- 
ing in the critical apparatus on which his biography rests, a number 
of later writings of more recent date than even the latest of the New 
Testament Apocrypha, such as the “Gospel of Nicodemus” and 
writings attributed to Pilate. What the late General Lew Wallace 
has published concerning the childhood years of Jesus in his Ben 
Hur and other related writings reminds one most amusingly of the 
many medieval German rhyme-chronicles and the so-called mystery- 
plays in which the birth and childhood history of our Lord is depicted 
to the admiring assembly of the pious in a most grotesque and mis- 
leading manner. The latest contribution is Bernhard Pick’s Extra- 
canonical Life of Christ (New York, 1903). 

B. Epistles—It was to be expected thai this kind of literature 
could not be as largely represented as the gospel literature, appealing 
as it did, to a more restricted class of readers or, rather, hearers. 
Here belong: the so-called first “Epistle of Clement (of Rome) 
to the Corinthians,” the shorter recension of the letters of Ignatius,’ 
and Polycarp’s letter to the church at Philippi; also the apocryphal 
letter of “Paul to the church at Laodicea.” As samples of the 
epistolary literature of the second century of our era these documents 
are of great importance and worthy of careful consideration. They 
connect themselves mainly with disciples of the apostles (Clement 
and Polycarp) or other faithful successors (Ignatius). In style 
and manner they appear to unite the characteristics of the epistles of 
Paul the apostle, and of the profane Greek letter literature of that time. 

C. Didactic writings and sermons.—Most prominent in this divi- 
sion is the so-called “Epistle of Barnabas.” This is followed by 
the “Preaching of Peter” («puyya Ilérpov), to which are added 
fragments of a “Teaching of Peter” (docirina Petri) quoted also 
by Origen. The so-called second “Epistle of Clement” (to the 
Corinthians) is not a letter at all, but rather the earliest known 
Christian sermon or homily. 


phia, Smyrna; and to Polycarp. 
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D. Church orders or books of discipline.—First in importance 
is the famous “Teaching of the Apostles,” discovered by Bryennius 
and edited so often. For English readers it has been edited most con- 
veniently by the late Philip Schaff. Of the Syriac “ Didascalia of 
the Apostles” no translation and commentary are given; but reference 
is made to the excellent edition of text and translation by J. Flemming 
and H. Achelis.® 

E. A pocalypses——The two centuries preceding and immediately 
following the beginning of the Christian era have given birth to a 
large literature of apocalyptic character, the extant Jewish remains 
of which were published, in translation, in Kautzsch’s edition referred 
to above. Those belonging to the New Testament period are found 
on pp. 199-345 of Vol. I of Hennecke’s edition. It is here especially 
that Jewish and Christian literature meet on common ground and 
borrow the one from the other whatsoever they can conveniently 
use for their own purposes. Most of the Jewish apocalypses were 
remodeled by early Christian writers. Of genuine Christian origin 
are these: (1) the “Apocalypse of Peter, the Apostle,” a piece 
of literature whose influence is seen in the medieval literature 
of most European nations, culminating and finding its most classic 
expression in Dante’s Divina Commedia. (2) The “Shepherd of 
Hermas,”’ with its gorgeous visions, its strict mandates, and its 
fanciful similitudes. (3) Old Testament pseudepigrapha of Christian 
origin and content, such as the “Ascension of Isaiah,” so carefully 
and completely edited by R. H. Charles in 1900; the fifth and sixth 


books of Ezra;® and the Christian portions of the Sibylline Oracles.*° 
F. Legendary Acts of the A postles—It is here, above all, that we 
notice the great superiority of the canonical Acts of the Apostles over 


8 Die Syrische Didaskalia, tibersetezt und erklirt. (=‘Texte und Untersu- 
chungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur,” Neue Folge, Vol. X, Heft 2.) 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1904. Pp. viiit+388. M. 12.50. 

9 These are the Ezra books: (1) Ezra 1, our canonical book of Ezra; (2) Ezra 2, the 
book of Nehemiah; (3) Ezra 3, the apocryphal book of Ezra; (4) Ezra 4, the apocryphal 
book of Ezra 4, chaps. 3-14. These belong to the Old Testament Canon. Of New 
Testament origin are (§) Ezra 5 =Ezra 4, chaps. 1, 2; and (6) Ezra 6=Ezra 4, chaps. 
15, 16. 

10 Edited by J. Geffcken, to whose complete edition of the corpus of Sibylline 
Oracles the writer has.paid deserved credit in his review in the American Journal of 
Theology, Vol. VII, pp. 336-42. ere 
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the apocryphal writings of this kind. Their descriptions run into the 
grotesque and bizarre, the narratives being honeycombed with most 
incredulous miraculous performances on the part of the apostles, similar 
in character to those performed by Jesus according to the accounts 
of the gospels of the infancy. A great many of these Acts must 
have perished, leaving us only these few: (1) The “Acts of Paul,” 
originally a work of large dimensions, to which, as the recently 
discovered Coptic translation proves, belonged the “Acts of Paul and 
Thecla;” the “Healing of the sick with dropsy in Myra;” “ Paul’s 
fight with wild beasts at Ephesus”—a fanciful amplification of the 
apostle’s statement in 1 Cor. 15:32; the “Correspondence between 
Paul and the Corinthians”—the so-called third epistle to the Corin- 
thians; and the “Martyrdom of Paul.” (2) “Acts of Peter,” relating 
his contest with Simon Magus and his martyrdom, being crucified, 
at his own request, head downward. (3) The “Acts of John,” 
describing the apostle’s arrival at, and activity in, Ephesus; his 
later return from Laodicea to Ephesus and second sojourn there; 
the apostle’s narrative of the life and death of Jesus; and his peaceful 
end. (4) The “Acts of Andrew,” the brother of Peter, of which 
are preserved only “Andrew in prison at Patra in Achaia” and 
“the Crucifixion of Andrew;” but the legend concerning the so-called 
St. Andrew’s cross is a medieval fiction. (5) The “Acts of Judas 
Thomas,” containing thirteen episodes in the apostle’s life and 
activity as missionary to India, ending with the “ Martyrdom of the 
holy and famous Apostle Thomas.” It will be seen that of all 
these Acts only portions are extant; but it is significant that in all 
of them is carefully preserved the account of the death of the apostle 
whose name they bear, especially in case his life ends in martyrdom. 

The editors and translators endeavor, in most instances, to deter- 
mine the date and place of composition of these apocryphal writings, 
and find that the majority are productions of the second century 
of our era. A few were originally written in Syriac, most of them 
in Greek. This Greek text has often been lost, and only translations 
are extant, based either directly upon the original text or, as in 
many cases, on first or second translations. Thus, e. g., a present. 
Armenian text may be based on an early Syriac version of the Greek 
original. In many instances, also, the translations contain inter- 
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polations inserted by the translator or a later copyist, so that at 
times one translation has a different text from all the others. The 
difficulty of determining with such meager helps the original reading 
of the author’s text is greatly enhanced. These texts are at present 
extant in many languages besides Greek; they are in Syriac, Latin, 
Coptic, Ethiopic, Sahidic, Armenian, Old Slavic, etc. Thus of the 
apocryphal correspondence of Paul and the Corinthians the original 
Greek text has been lost; but we have at least five versions, each 
differing from the others. The editor and his collaborators have 
made the best use of all the resources at their command, and are 
deserving of the highest praise and commendation. The only adverse 
criticism one could make is that text and introductions, and com- 
mentary and bibliography, are. printed in separate volumes, neces- 
sitating in many instances useless repetitions. It would have been 
much more serviceable and agreeable to the student if, for instance, 
the general introductions, together with everything relating to divisions 
A, B, C, had been combined and published in Vol. I, and the 
remainder as Vol. II. A translation into English on this plan, we are 
convinced, will command general attention and a wide circle of readers 
in this country as well as in England. 
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EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL STUDIES ON THE LIFE 
OF CHRIST 
XXVIII. THE PARABLE OF THE GREAT SUPPER 
LUKE 14:15-24' 
I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 


1. Is this parable identical with Matt. 22:1-14, commonly called 
the parable of the Wedding Garment? This question is still answered 
both affirmatively and negatively. But while the parabolic germ is the 
same in both, the occasions of utterance and the applications are plainly 
different. In the one case Christ uses it to meet the attempt to arrest 
him, by telling of rebels put to death for insulting and killing the king’s 
messengers. In the other it answers a pious remark showing how little 
the privileged really care for the good things they pretend to prize. 
Bleek thinks Matthew has combined two parabolic utterances. But Luke 
presents a single idea consistently carried out. 

2. Has Luke added to the Lord’s teaching the distinction between 
two classes of invited, those within and those without the city; the Jew 
and gentile, as Weizsicker claims? But the same teaching has appeared 
in 13: 28-30, also reported in Matthew. The same idea is taught in Matt- 
24:14 and in John 10:16. It cannot have originated with Luke. 


II. EXPOSITION 


A guest with the best intentions tried to break the awkward silence 
following the rebuke of the guests and host, by a perfectly proper pious 
remark. But he rubbed the point off the Master’s lesson of sharp person- 
al application by his vague generality. Besides, it also savored of cant. 
While true upon some lips, it was not upon the tongue of a solemn trifler. 
Hence, the tactful teacher is ready with a parable. 

The motive is twofold. Immediately it flays false, self-deceiving piety. 
More distantly it meets. the general objection of the hearers to the gracious- 
ness of his ministry and message. The select invitation list of his host 
affords him an admirable foil for the free grace of his own inviting. And 
the eagerness of his table-companions to get to the feast throws into 
strong relief the unnatural reluctance of the invited in the parable. 

The double invitation may or may not be a custom of wealthy Jews. 
It finely serves the purpose of the parable in robbing the invited 
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of the excuse of forgetfulness and indicating the joyous eagerness of 
the master of the house. Plummer quotes Pliny to prove the reminding 
vocator an ancient custom. Bruce thinks the double invitation was not 
customary. 

The excuses are all pretexts. The reason for the declination is in- 
variably indifference. The story is so cleverly told that we feel the racon- 
teur’s astonishment, not that the invited should separately come into 
agreement, but that that agreement should be to beg to he excused. 
We had expected a general and hearty acceptance. They are men who 
more or less appreciate the honor done them and want to keep in the 
good graces of the host, while actually feeling little desire for his com- 
pany or his kindness. Notified of the feast, they might have arranged 
their engagements or have at once informed him, that they would not 
attend. Instead, they permitted him to count on their presence. 

The three excuse-makers are but samples like the three in the parable 
of the Pounds (19:16-21). With the first, “necessity” is plainly an ex- 
aggeration. The second, not feeling as strongly the need of placating 
the host, simply announces his intention of doing something else. Both 
may “drop in” later. But the host has something to say about that in 
vs. 24. The third in his reply, “I am not able,” is most abrupt and has 
no idea but that his excuse is unanswerable. 

While valueless as excuses, they are suggestive as reasons for ab- 
sence from the divine feast. They all agree in their absorbing preoccu- 
pation with other things. 

The anger of the host is fully explained by the thinly veiled indifference 
of his supposed friends. He will offer his bounties to the appreciative. 
He sends to the city spaces where the comfortless and homeless loiter. 
Unsatisfied with the overflow of the crowded tenements and the swarm- 
ing lodging-houses, he sends to the country for the tramps and unfortu- 
nates, wearily walking the highways or crouching from view under the 
heavy hedges. 

It is a parable of grace. The exigencies of parable-telling make 
the second invitation to appear an after-thought. But, in fact, Christ 
from the beginning included sinners in his invitation. He got the name 
of “Friend of sinners’ and this was one reason why the Pharisees objected 
to him. Later the Jew objected to Paul because he included the gentile. 
Grace speaks loudly in “‘yet there is room,” “that my house may be filled,” 
and “compel them to come in.” 

The speaker in the last verse has been called in question. Is he Jesus 
addressing the Pharisees about the table, or the master of the house address- 
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ing his plural “‘you” to all the excuse-makers imagined to be present ? 
But is it impossible to suppose that the Lord chose one sentence, ad- 
mirably fitted to be a conclusion of his parable, and at the same time 
a plain, though unanswerable, application to his hearers ? 


Ill. SUGGESTED SERMON: THE DIVINE INSTITUTION 


1. Character is tested, not by pious words, but by the actual disposition 
toward the present invitation of the kingdom of God. 

2. Excuses vainly attempt to cover indifference, for they deceive 
no one but the maker. 

3- God finds men preoccupied with the pleasures of proprietorship, 
so engrossed in their own pursuits as not to know he has any claims on 
their time, resenting his invitation as inopportune just as they are be- 
ginning a domestic happiness in which they expect to be selfishly ab- 
sorbed. 

4. Any man, wretched or abandoned, may be sure that God invites 
him to his abundant feast. 


W. E. CHALMERS 
MorcGAn Park, ILL. 


XXIX THE MERCIFUL FATHER 
LUKE 15:11-32? 


I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 


This parable is distinctly in keeping with the broad character of the 
gospel of Luke. Taken with the two which precede, it smothers into 
silence the pharisaic criticism: ‘This man receiveth sinners and eateth 
with them.” The search for the lost sheep and the lost coin shows 
God’s loving estimate of “sinners,” and his consequent heroic effort to 
restore them to himself. This parable retains the former thought, and 
completes it by introducing the experience and effort necessary on the 
part of the sinner who becomes truly restored to God. If the tracing 
of this experience is the main concern, then the story is rightly named 
the parable of the Prodigal Son; but if the aim is the justification of 
Christ’s intercourse with publicans and sinners by an exhibition of the 
parental love of God himself, then perhaps this story should be called 
the parable of the Merciful Father. The deduction which substitutes 
the Jew for the elder and the gentile for the younger son may also be 
intended by the author. 


2 International Sunday-School Lesson for August 12, 1906. 
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Il, EXPOSITION 

The father, reaching the age of retirement, was, according to ancient 
custom, about to make over his property to his two sons. Such a will 
became operative within the life-time of the testator. According to 
Deut. 21:17, the younger son would receive one-third of the estate. With 
unseemly urgency he demands his rights, quits home restraints and 
limitations post-haste, leaves no invested reserve behind, and in the con- 
venient oblivion of the far country, and with the wealth the hard-earned 
value of which he cannot appreciate, he makes the rapid and dazzling 
descent of the spendthrift. How splendidly impetuous is his career; 
how truly naive the coincidence of his penury and the “mighty famine’’! 

Hot-headed he strikes out to shift for himself. Penniless, forlorn, 
and famished, he attaches himself to a heathen as a servant of low rank 
and in work unspeakably repulsive to a Jew. He does not get even 
enough to eat. They will not waste on this menial and half-starved 
stranger even the carob pods with which they fatten the swine. But at 
length there comes an abrupt end to his insanity. Sharp physical need, 
and the vision, seen as never before, of his father’s bounty over against this 
foreigner’s lack of mercy, break the spell of his self-will, reveal his horrible 
impiety, and beget therewith a strong, homeward purpose, a contrite 
spirit, and the eloquent words of full repentance. He returns, without 
excuse and without presumption, to accept as a favor the position 
of a servant. The “I will arise” and the “he arose’ show a power of 
decision and prompt action for good similar to that which he exercised 
in leaving home. 

The father’s reception, contrasted with that of the elder brother, 
forms the pertinent application and conclusion of the story. His father’s 
vision (“his own father,” the Greek has it), how gloriously clear and 
' eager! That feeling in his heart, the consequent impulsive hurry, the 
embrace, the tenderly repeated kisses—and all this before one word 
escapes the lips that are dumb with shame. Did the request, “Make 
me as one of thy hired servants,” reach the father’s ear; or was it smoth- 
ered as he pressed the boy’s head against his bosom; or was it drowned 
in that quick order to the slave to invest him in the best robe without . 
delay? The command as to robe and ring and shoes was not a bit of 
practical philanthropy to supply immediate bodily needs, but primarily as 
an act of mercy to assure the wanderer of his reinstatement as a son in the 
household. Moreover, with all due ceremony that particular fatted calf 
which they have been reserving will be used on this great and joyous 

3 The best manuscripts insert the confession in full, as in vss. 18, 19. 
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occasion, and nothing will be spared to assure this sinner, who to the 
father had been as good as dead and actually lost, that he is welcomed 
home and welcomed as a son. 

“This,” said Jesus to the Pharisees, “is the attitude of God toward 
sinners such as you rebuke me for befriending; and your attitude toward 
them is as that of the elder brother.” In their grudging, servile, and 
mercenary spirit, they despised sinners and through legalism reminded 
God of his indebtedness to them. Love played no part. It was all a 
business transaction and its rewards strictly in that realm.4 Now appears 
the perfection of the Father’s mercy and an indication of Christ’s attitude 
toward the Pharisees themselves—mercy, but not for the prodigal alone. 
Does he not come out and entreat the elder brother, does he not frankly 
confess his position of privilege and importance?5 Thus the Father’s 
true character is revealed, and Christ’s intercourse isis publicans and 
sinners is justified. 


Ill. SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMON 


Feel and tell the story. Then these truths may bear emphasis: 

1. However wayward he may be, man is God’s son. Hence his sin 
is the more awful and his hope the more reasonable; for repentance will 
bring him from abnormality and insanity into his normal and sane life. 

2. Forgiveness in God is not induced by man’s repentance. Repent- 
ance is the necessary act by which the sinner accepts divine forgiveness. 

Conclusion: Implore men to come into a normal, God-conscious, 
God-governed life, and by a definite act of will to renounce all that means 
separation, dissatisfaction, and defeat. 

ALLAN HOBEN 


Detroit, MicH, 


XXX. THE JUDGE, THE PHARISEE, AND THE PUBLICAN 
Luke 18:1-156 


I, CRITICAL QUESTIONS 


Of the two parables recorded in this lesson it is probable that the 
first is presented by Luke in its true historical setting. In Luke 17:23-26 
Jesus describes his second coming, and this parable is a continuation of 
that discourse and takes up the thought expressed in 17:22. They are 
not to lose courage in these days of delay, but are to pray constantly 
for deliverance, with the assurance that their prayer will be answered. 

4 See Matt. 6:2 and 21:31. 5 See Matt. 23:1-3¢. 

6 International Sunday-School Lesson for August 19, 1906. 
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The other parable herein recorded (Luke 18:9-15) was probably spoken 
at another time and to a different audience, but is grouped here, since 
it deals also with the subject of prayer. 


Il. EXPOSITION 


a) The parable of the Unjust Judge. The “judge” is probably a gentile 
official, and is pictured as an unscrupulous and irresponsible oriental 
tyrant, who is restrained neither by the fear of God nor by the moral 
sentiments of his fellow-men. The “widow” is to the eastern mind 
a type of weakness. She is destitute, friendless, and despised. She has 
neither the influence to compel an unjust judge to deliver a righteous 
decision, nor has she the money with which to buy a favorable verdict. But 
she is persistent; and she ‘“‘kept coming,” and he “continued refusing,” 
until at last the judge yielded, fearing that her “‘continual coming would 
wear him out.” The word translated “to wear out” means literally “to 
bruise,” “to hit under the eye,” and some have given it this meaning 
here; that is, that the judge feared that the widow in her desperation 
would finally assault him. But it is plain that it was just the continual 
annoyance of her coming that the judge dreaded. 

Jesus applies the parable as follows: If an unjust judge yielded to 
the repeated petition of a friendless and unknown widow, how much 
more will a righteous God answer the prayers of his own elect which are 
presented unceasingly to him, even though he may defer his manifesta- 
tion of sympathy for a time. Therefore the disciples are to be constant 
in prayer in the days of tribulation and waiting for the coming of the 
Son of man. In this way the parable points out the true attitude of mind 
in which every child of God should endure the afflictions of life. 

b) The parable of the Pharisee and the Publican. The Pharisee is 
self-complacent, and his prayer is merely self-congratulation. He has 
no sins of commission, and his worth in this regard is made correspond- 
ingly greater by his depreciation of all other men. He is in a class by 
himself. Moreover, God is placed under obligation to him because he 
has actually exceeded the demands of the law. In the picture of the 
publican we have, in the whole attitude of body and mind, humility and 
contrition. He, too, places himself apart from other men, for he is “the 
sinner.” He trusts entirely in the mercy of God. 

The primary aim of Jesus in this parable is to enable that class of 
men represented by the Pharisee to see themselves in their true nature, 
as God sees them. And, in order to do this, he presents one of their 
number in the attitude of secret or silent prayer; that is, as he speaks 
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out his real thoughts to God. When so presented it is not dificult to see 
how reprehensible is the real spirit of his life. At the same time, this 
parable has a word of encouragement for that other class of men of which 
the publican is a type. God is more pleased with the humble prayer 
of the despised publican than with the self-satisfied congratulations of 
the proud Pharisee. 


Ill. SUGGESTIONS FOR A SERMON: PRAYER 


1. True prayer arises in a soul (a) that has a sense of need; the feeling 
of human weakness may arise out of the sorrows, disappointments, or 
afflictions of life, or from a consciousness of moral failure; (6) that has 
had a vision of God or felt his presence in life; otherwise the sense of 
human weakness would bring despair, but never the attitude of prayer. 
Moreover, only a vision of God can lead a soul to a consciousness of sin, 
or a sense of moral failure, and inspire the prayer of the Publican. 

2. The prayer-life in a soul fruits in (a) patience; it is through prayer 
that inward peace is to be attained; prayer brings self-control, the power 
to endure with patience and hope the manifold experiences of life; (6) 
charity; the man who has experienced in his poor life the helping hand 
of God will place a humble estimate upon himself, and possess a large 
sympathy and a noble charity for others. 

3. True prayer is importunate. Greatly desiring to be heard and 
to be assured of God’s blessing, the earnest humble soul prays fervently 
and with a holy boldness. 


W. C. K1ERSTEAD 
RockFrorD, ILL. 


XXXI.. THE RICH YOUNG RULER 
MARK 10:17-317 
I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS - 

Luke gives this man the title dpxwv “ruler” (Luke 18:18), which proba- 
bly means that he was the president of the synagogue. This indicates 
that he enjoyed the confidence of the community, as this was an im- 
portant office (Luke 13:14; Acts 13:15). Matthew tells us that he was 
young (Matt. 19:20); all the synoptics tell us that he was rich. For a 
man in his position to go to Jesus for help was hard at any time (John 
3:2; 7:48), but especially now when the Jewish leaders had determined 
to kill Jesus. 


7 International Sunday-School Lesson for August 26, 1906. 
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II. EXPOSITION 

Vs. 17, “ran”: His haste suggests that it had cost him a struggle to do 
it. He comes as if he had deferred it until he could do so no longer. 
‘“‘Kneeled”’: an oriental mode of salutation, indicating that he acknowl- 
edged Jesu: as his superior. Vs. 18, ‘Why callest thou me good”: Jesus 
did not recall having ever seen him, and wondered how he came to have 
such faith in him. “None is good save one, even God’’: Jesus did not 
mean to affirm his sinfulness, but sought in this way to turn the young 
man’s thought away from him as the teacher of goodness to God as the 
giver of it. Until he knew Jesus as the revealer of God’s goodness, it was 
necessary for his thoughts to be directed to God as the source of it. Vs. 
19, “Thou knowest the commandments”: eternal life can be had only 
by such as keep God’s commandments (John 14:21,23). ‘Do not kill,” 
etc.: Jesus enumerates the commands that relate to men’s duties to men. 
There was no need to tell a ruler to keep the commandments which relate 
to our duties to God. These were scrupulously obeyed, while the former 
were neglected (Mark 7:10-13; Matt. 23:23). Vs. 20, “observed 
from my youth’: We cannot doubt his sincerity, though we need not be- 
lieve that his life had always been sinless. Vs. 21, “loved him’’: Jesus 
loved this clean-lived, devout young man. He loves such more than 
he loves'the dissolute, the irreverent, and the rude, though he seeks 
to save all. Vs. 22, “One thing thou lackest’”’: the unselfish spirit. “Go 
sell,” etc.: Jesus called upon him to make a sacrifice. Being a rich man 
his religion had not cost him any self-denial, and therefore it had brought 
him no-joy. One gets out of his religion what he puts into it in self- 
denial. To be a great saint and to have great joy, one has to make great 
sacrifices. ‘Treasure in heaven”: Heaven and its treasures were very 
real to Jesus, and he never hesitated to make use of them as a motive for 
righteousness. He repeatedly enforced his appeals for higher living 
by pointing out the effect it would have on one’s welfare in the life after 
death (Matt. 18:15-35; Luke 16:9, 10-12; 18: 29; 21:36). ‘Follow me”: 
The young man was to accompany Jesus, and be trained to become a 
co-worker with Peter and John and the rest of the Twelve. This would 
involve fellowship with sinners and sufferers, and the hostility of the 
Jewish leaders. Vs. 22, “he went away sorrowful.” He loved his riches 
too well, and was afraid of the sacrifice required. 

It may be that the command to “sell,” etc., like that to the Samaritan 
woman to call her husband (John 4:16), was intended to reveal to the 
young man his weakness, and by pricking the bubble of his self-right- 
eousness, to prepare him to seek salvation as a penitent. In that case, 
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had it succeeded, the actual carrying-out.of the command would have 
been unnecessary. 

Vs. 23, “How hardly,” etc.: this is to be literally accepted. Vs. 24, 
the amazement of the disciples indicates that Jesus did not generally 
ask of his followers the abandonment of all riches. Joseph of Arimathea, 
the women of Galilee (Luke 8: 2,3), the family at Bethany (Luke 10:38-42), 
and Zaccheus (Luke 19:8, 9), all had more or less riches. The words 
“them that trust in riches,” found neither in Matthew nor Luke, prob- 
ably do not belong here. Such an explanation by Jesus of his meaning 
would have scarcely left room for the exceeding surprise of the disciples 
(vs. 26). Vs. 25, “a needle’s eye”: a forcible and impressive hyperbole, 
not to be taken literally. — 


Ill. SUGGESTED TEACHINGS: THERE ARE BETTER THINGS THAN MONEY 


1. The possession of great riches does not insure one’s happiness, 
nor do culture, position, and the respect of men. Happiness — 
on what we are, not on what we have. 

2. One cannot enjoy his religion unless he makes a sacrifice for it, 
which for a rich man is difficult. It is hard for him to give so much as 
really to feel it. 

3. The possession of great riches is apt to be a hindrance to entering 
the kingdom of heaven. Rich men are prone to trust in their riches and 
lose sight of their need of God. 

4. What we shall have in heaven depends on what we give away here, 
not in money only, but by implication in anything that helps people to be 
happier and better. 

5. While the story teaches that riches are dangerous, and insufficient 
to make one happy, it does not teach that riches should be despised. 
Honest accumulation is proper, yet we should not worry if we have not 
the opportunity for it. 

GeraLtp D. HEUVER 

WEnona, ILL. 


Exploration and Discoverp 


THE FIRST SEASON OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO EGYPTIAN 
EXPEDITION 

Those readers of the Biblical World who several years since may have 
noticed an account of the colossal catastrophe in the great hall of columns 
at Karnak, may have thought further and surmised that other ancient build- 
ings in Egypt are also rapidly nearing ruin. It is not solong ago that geolo- 
gists were interested in, and apparently aware of, only the history of the earth 
in past ages, not being conscious that geological processes have never 
stopped and are going on without cessation at the present day. It is much 
the same with the survival of ancient buildings. We look upon them in 
their massive solidity, unconscious that the processes of decay which have 
made them ruins have never ceased to work, and never will. Throughout 
Egypt the great buildings which are the admiration of the modern tourist 
world, are daily nearing their final destruction. Sometimes it is only a 
chip falling from the surface, carrying with it some precious sign, the 
lack of which will be the despair of the future decipherer or copyist; again 
it is an entire block, which may be carried off by a native dealer in antiq- 
uities; or, sometimes, as at Karnak, it is a whole colonnade which crashes 
down to ruin. The sum-total of such disasters in the course of a century 
is great. Yet comparatively few of the monumental records of Egypt 
have ever found publication by modern methods in a form adequate to 
preserve them for future study. 

If this is true of Egypt, it is more especially true of Nubia, Egypt’s 
upper river province. As far back as the Old Kingdom, the pyramid 
age, Egypt began to absorb the Nile country above the first cataract. 
What was but a loose control in the Old Kingdom rapidly tightened into 
complete possession and administration in the Twelfth Dynasty, about 
two thousand B. C. From this vantage-ground, as the Empire arose 
into power, the great imperial Pharaohs pushed the conquest southward 
and established the frontier of Egyptian government at the fourth cata- 
ract of the Nile. Here it remained for many centuries. The country 
administered by the Pharaoh’s officials was rapidly Egyptianized. Tem- 


‘ples rivaling those of the Egyptian cities in splendor arose at many points 


along the Nubian Nile, and for purposes of government and commerce 

with the farther south Nubia was essentially Egyptian. The first cataract 

abounds with inscriptions left there by the Pharaoh’s administrative 
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officials hurrying to and fro on the business of the Nubian government, 
of which they desired to leave some record as they passed back and forth. 
It is a land of records, of documents, material and written. On the cliffs 
which inclose the valley on east and west the names of Egyptian officers 
are common, and undoubtedly a large number of such inscriptions, some 
of them of considerable importance, are still to be discovered in these 
regions. But it is especially the temples of lower Nubia, which, daily 
falling to ruin, have long awaited any adequate record. It was therefore 
the purpose of the University of Chicago Egyptian Expedition to lay out 
a program for working through a certain portion of this region, with the 
intention of making an exhaustive record of all the temples included in it. 
The region between the first two cataracts of the Nile is very clearly defined, 
being about two hundred miles of the Nubian Nile valley as included by 
the two cataracts. This was the scene of the Expedition’s operations 
during the past winter. It was the intention to complete during the season 
all the pre-Ptolemaic temples surviving in it. This program was carried 
out by the Expedition to completion, and its papers now contain a full 
archeological and epigraphic survey of the temples mentioned. 

The first work was done at the foot of the second cataract, where 
Kitchener’s military railway branches from the Nile and crosses the desert 
to Khartum. Here there is a beautiful temple of the best period of the 
Empire, from which absolutely nothing has ever been published, except 
a few brief fragments once printed in a journal by Sayce. Alongside it 
is a Twelfth Dynasty temple of the Abrahamic age. All the inscriptions 
and reliefs in these buildings were exhaustively copied and photographed. 
A few intermediate ruins of less importance occupied the Expedition until 
it reached the most extensive monument in Nubia, the vast temple of 
Abu Simbel, with its adjacent buildings and records. It is hewn out of 
the rock-face of the cliffs, and its facade is flanked by four colossal statues 
of Ramses II, the builder, seventy-two feet high. The hall behind these 
statues is forty feet high and sixty feet long, the ceiling being supported by 
eight huge pillars, each engaging in a colossal statue of the king, Ramses IT. 
On the north wall of this great hall is an immense expanse of relief scenes" 
depicting the battle of Kadesh and Ramses II’s victory over the Hittites 
there. Other important monuments abound; just south of the entrance 
is an enormous stela, with a long inscription erected in honor of Ramses 
II’s marriage with the daughter of the king of the Hittites. A score of | 
stele of varying importance are distributed along the face of the cliff north 
and south of the temple. A chapel of one hall is excavated just south 
of it, and a large temple of Hathor is a few hundred feet to the north.” 
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Here was a field of operations for many weeks. On the arrival of the 
Expedition there was graphic evidence of the necessity of such work. A 
huge piece from the main architrave of the great hall, weighing tons, had 
fallen from the ceiling to the floor not long before our arrival. One of 
the colossi of Ramses IT before the entrance is already down, and the upper 
part of a second is slowly shifting down an oblique crack from the shoulders 
to the knees. It is likely to collapse at any time. The smaller statues 
of the king’s family on the front are losing some portions constantly, and 
within the last year or two one of the princesses has lost her face. The 
plan of work was better illustrated in this temple than anywhere else. It 
involved the photographing on a large scale of every important inscription 
and relief at the place. Whenever an inscription was of great size, its 
surface was divided into rectangles, and it was photographed in sections. 
The negatives were developed on the spot and prints furnished. ‘These 
were then taken to the scaffolding and collated with the wall; for the eye 
of the Egyptologist, using varying lights and understanding the content of 
the inscription, sees more than the lens of the camera. Upon the photo- 
graphic print, in colored inks, were entered all additional signs or readings 
discerned by the Egyptologist on the wall. The shifting of scaffolding 
and measurement of the temple for ground-plans and elevations kept our 
engineer occupied; while the photographer was held constantly at work 
furnishing the Director with the necessary prints for collation on the wall. 
This work of collation, the constant laying-out of new work, and the 
records of of the Expedition kept the Director more than busy. The 
task of completing this enormous temple seemed during the first two or 
three days so colossal that it was quite overwhelming. Gradually, how- 
ever, as the work was systematized and laid out piece by piece, and the 
tall scaffoldings for the great camera rose and descended day by day, we 
moved slowly across the walls, till at last the end was in sight. The entire 
great temple, all the adjacent buildings, and every inscription in the neigh- 
borhood were exhaustively photographed on the above plan. Occa- 
sionally a monument was so weathered that the camera was insufficient, 
and it must be copied with the pen in facsimilie, involving long and weary 
days on the scaffolding. Naturally during so exhaustive an examination 
of the walls of such a building many discoveries were made: some of 
them of interest only to the technical archeologist, others of wider import. 
Of these it is impossible to speak here. Suffice it to say that the great 
halls of the temple of Abu Simbel may now come crashing down when 
they will, the place has nevertheless been saved for science and will be 
accessible ere long in the chief libraries of the world. 
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At Kasr Ibrim, below Abu Simbel, we found among other, known 
monuments a hitherto unnoticed record of the imperial tribute of Nubia 
to the Pharaoh in the Eighteenth Dynasty. The record is of great interest, 
and establishes for the first time an approximate estimate of the tribute 
of the country under the Empire. It had been necessary at several points 
during the work of the Expedition to clear the walls of débris in order 
to gain access to the inscriptions. When the Expedition reached Amada, 
however, it was found necessary to excavate the first hall, which lay two 
meters deep under rubbish. This was the most important excavation 
conducted by the Expedition. It brought to light a number of monuments 
as yet unknown, and a series of new inscriptions were discovered on the 
lower parts of the walls. Among other things, there was found the pyra- 
mid of a new viceroy of Nubia. Artistically speaking, Amada is quite 
the most beautiful temple in which the Expedition worked. It has none 
of the impressiveness due to the vast dimensions of the Abu Simbel temple, 
but its sculptures from the best age of the Empire are superb. Moreover, 
the walls were covered with stucco or Nile mud by the Copts in the Chris- 
tian ages in order to use the place as a church; and this accident has 
resulted in marvelous preservation of the painted surface of the reliefs 
on the walls. In the rear rooms we cleared off this stucco, and found 
some superb paintings, as bright and fresh as on the day when they were 
executed. This made me very much regret that the Expedition did not 
possess a water-color artist who could have recorded them in color. But 
even in large-scale photographs some idea of their freshness and beauty, 
of their grace and fine precision, may be gained. It is impossible here 
to go into the detail of work, as the Expedition passed from temple to 
temple. Suffice it to say that the completed material brought back by the 
Expedition now contains all the pre-Ptolemaic temples between the first 
two cataracts, except the sand-covered temple of Sebf’a which contains 
practically no inscriptions. The whole will be published in a series of 
folio volumes, and, it is hoped, will serve as the standard sources for these 
fast-vanishing monuments of the upper Nile. 


James HENRY BREASTED 
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GMork and Gorkers 


Tue Hriesert Lectures at Oxford, 1907-9, will be delivered by 
Professor Henry Jones, of Glasgow University. 


Rev. PROFESSOR GEORGE BARKER STEVENS, professor of systematic 


* theology in Yale Divinity School, died at New Haven, after a short illness, 


on June 22, at the age of fifty-two. Professor Stevens filled a large place 
in the world of biblical. and theological study, and in the hearts of his 
many friends, to whom his death will be a grievous loss. 


GREAT importance is attached to the discovery by Professor Petrie of 
the temple of Onias. It is known that the Alexandrian Jews, wishing to 
have a temple of their own, imitated as closely as possible the temple at 
Jerusalem. If the proposed excavation at Tel el Yehudiyeh recovers all 
the architectural arrangements for the temple of Onias, it will give a model 
of the temple at Jerusalem as it existed in the second century, B. C. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY at Harvard University, July 
5-21, offers six courses of lectures on the general topic of ‘“‘The Origin 
and Development of Christian Theology.” These courses will be given 
by Professors C. H. Toy, A. C. McGiffert, E. Emerton, E. C. Moore, 
W. W. Fenn, and William James. In addition to these lectures, there. will _ 
be opportunity for informal discussion with the professors, while courses 
of reading will be outlined. 


Drs. GRENFELL AND Hunt have recently discovered, among the ruins 
at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt, a fragment of vellum supposed to be a lost 
gospel. It contains about three hundred words, describing a conversation 
in the temple between Jesus and a Pharisee. Jesus with his disciples meet 
at the temple in Jerusalem a Pharisee, who reproaches them with their neg- 
lect of ceremonial purification. After a question and answer, in which the 
Pharisee describes the formalities which he had himself observed, Jesus 
makes a crushing reply, contrasting outward with inward purity. There 
is a certain resemblance between this and the denunciation of the Phari- 
sees in Matt. 23:25 and Luke 11:37; but the whole incident is quite 
different from anything recorded in the gospels. The most remarkable 
features of the fragment are its cultivated literary style, the picturesqueness 
of the phraseology, and a curious famliarity with the topography of the 
temple and Jewish ceremonies of purification. 
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Book Review 


An Introduction to the Old Testament. By Jon E. McFapyven. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1906. Pp. 356. $1.75. 

Old Testament Introduction, General and Special. By JouNn 
HowarD RAvEN. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1906. 
Pp. 362. $2.50. 

Two contemporary books on the same subject standing in more com- 
plete opposition it would be difficult to discover. Describe either one 
in detail, and the contrasting adjectives will fit the other. Dr. Raven’s 
book is apologetic throughout; Professor McFadyen’s is critical. One 
has studied to support his opinions; the other has formed his opinions 
as the result of his studies. One has a moderate knowledge of modern 
criticism, which he invariably seeks to combat; the other has been ready 
to learn from whatever source he could. To one the authority of the 
Bible comes from external support; to the other it comes from inherent — 
power. 

To go somewhat into details: Dr. Raven accepts the traditional views 
in every case, except one to be mentioned later. He regards the Penta- 
teuch as a unit, and the product of Moses’ pen. The date he assigns to 
its writing is 1300 B. C., apparently some time before Moses was born. 
The whole book of Isaiah, including the historical portion, chaps. 36-39, 
and the exilic, chaps. 40-66, is the work of the son of Amoz. Joel is the 
earliest of the prophets, dating from 875. Jonah is genuinely historical and 
dates from 825. Thepsalms ascribed to David by their titles are allof Davidic 
authorship. Solomon is the author of most of the proverbs and of the 
Song of Songs. Ruth belongs to the period of the judges, ros0 B.C. Lamen-— 
taticns was written by Jeremiah at the fall of Jerusalem. Ezra wrote 
Chronicles and Ezra, and Nehemiah wrote the book called by his name. 
In this connection one specimen of the author’s method may be given. 
Ezra and Nehemiah must originally have been one book, he says, because 
of the duplicate lists of names. Then he uses a conclusion found thus © 
easily to show that marks of a late date in Nehemiah do not affect the 
date of Ezra. 

Strangely enough, the author at one point, and one only, diverges 
from the traditional view. Ecclesiastes is not, in his opinion, a work 
of Solomon, but a pseudonymous production of the post-exilic period. 
Curiously enough, he reaches this result purely on internal evidence. — 
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He admits in this one case principles whose validity he stoutly denies 
elsewhere. Why he should strain at this one unimportant gnat and 
swallow innumerable camels is a mystery. 

The book is antiquated in its methods as well as in its results. The 
catechetical system becomes very wearisome to the flesh. In dealing 
with almost every book, the author states a so-called critical opinion, 
and then we find “answer,” which usually consists of dogmatic asser- 
tions unsupported by evidence. 

If this book is the strongest word that can be said in support of tradi- 
tional opinions, then it is evident that to the disinterested student modern 
criticism has an easy task. It should be added that the publishers have 
done their work well. The type is large and clear, and the paper is good. 

It is refreshing to turn to Professor McFadyen’s. work, revealing, 
as it does, a very thorough and exact knowledge of the contents of the 
Old Testament, and a criticism which reckons with the facts thus ascer- 
tained. The author draws his conclusions straight from the facts, which 
he names without fear or favor. He very seldom cites authorities, but 
it is clear that he is familiar with modern works. At the same time he 
is not content merely to recite the opinions of others, but puts premises 
and conclusions so that one may judge of their worth for himself. 

It is inevitable that the results should be vastly different from those 
reached by Dr. Raven. The conclusions are in general in agreement 
with those held by the more conservative modern scholars. There is 
very little of the subjective guesswork which has unfortunately been too 
prominent in the work of more radical scholars. 

By its brevity, clearness, and interest the book is a good one to serve 
as a manual for the student. It possesses a quality not often found in 
critical works, which will serve to quiet the fears of those who are still 
timid about modern criticism: the author again and again closes his 
discussion of a book with a fine tribute to its religious value. © 


L. W. BATTEN 
New York City 


The Religious Controversies of Scotland. By Rev. H.: F. HEn- 
DERSON. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1905. Pp. 274. $1.75, net. 

To make a history of religious controversy attractive and pleasant read- 
ing is no mean feat, and this Mr. Henderson has done in his Religious 
Controversies of Scotland. His success is largely due to the fact—and an 
instructive fact it is—that he has been at great pains to acquaint himself 
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with the characters of the men by whom the controversies were conducted. 
Indeed, this book is more interesting for the character sketches it draws 
than for the controversies it describes. There is nothing of the partisan 
about Mr. Henderson, unless it be found in an amiable preference for 
the weaker side. He is manifestly a Scotchman; but to which branch of the 
Presbyterian church in Scotland, or whether to any, he belongs, his book 
contains no hint. And this is as it should be. Mr. Henderson’s book is 
not exhaustive. Full information on the religious controversies of Scot 
land will have to be sought elsewhere. The book was manifestly intended 
to be a popular account of its subject, rather than a professional and scien- 
tificone. But with this no fault can be found. It is probable that ninety- 
nine readers in a hundred will find their curiosity satisfied with what Mr. 
Henderson has to give them. The hundredth reader will take from the 
book what guidance it contains, and find his way to original documents. 
It occasions surprise that Mr. Henderson has omitted from his book two 
of Scotland’s most notable religious controversies. What his reasons for 
this can have been it is difficult to surmise. Some of the controversies 
he has thought it worth while to give an account of can hardly be said 
to be of any particular importance. The controversy in Burns’s time is 
mainly interesting from the fact that the poet concerned himself about it. 
The excitement produced in the clerical mind by Horne’s play of Douglas 
has little more than antiquarian interest; and the same may be said with 
reference to the church’s relation to Hume, The chapter on Hume, 
indeed, could ill be spared because of its genial account of the old philoso- 
pher and skeptic. But why has Mr. Henderson not included in his book at 
least an epitome of the great controversy that ended in the Disruption; 
and of the other great controversy, suspended for many years and again 
resumed, which led to the union of the Free and the United Presbyterian 
churches? Had the title of Mr. Henderson’s book been ‘‘Theological 
Controversies in Scotland,’’ there might have been reasons for the omissions 
referred to. But, his text being what it is, complaint that his sermon is 
inadequate can hardly be regarded as unjustifiable. Never was there a 
church controversy more distinctively and passionately religious than the 
Ten Years’ Conflict; and the compelling force of the other conflict was 
undoubtedly the conviction that Christ willed the union. Mr. Henderson 
is proud of his countrymen because of the part they have taken ‘‘in the 
dispersion of religious ideas and the discussion of theological problems.” 
With equal justice might he be proud of them for the splendid courage 
that has attended their religious convictions. Juvenal says somewhere: 
Probitas laudatur et alget, ‘Integrity is extolled and left out in the cold;” 
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and not seldom is religious conviction, even when hysterically professed, 
abandoned when faithfulness to it demands material sacrifice. Mr. 
Henderson’s chapters on the Marrow controversy and the Row heresy 
are among the best in his book. The Marrow men were of the salt of the 
earth, and Mr. Henderson’s judgment of them is that of history. The 
Psalmist says: ‘‘I will sing of mercy and of judgment.” Among the 
ultra-orthodox of the Marrow man’s time the element of mercy in the 
song had less than justice done toit. Itis asad state of matters when either 
creeds or their defenders fail to represent the Lord as ‘‘very pitiful and of 
tender mercy.”” Macleod Campbell of Row was a notable saint, and it 
is worth while reading Mr. Henderson’s book to renew acquaintance 
with him. Of the controversies connected with the names of Robertson 
Smith, Dods, and Bruce Mr. Henderson writes with sanity. His sym- | 
pathies are with the party of progress; but he does not represent it as a 
virtue to be easily moved away from things that have been most certainly 
believed. 
T. JoHNSTONE IRVING 
NAPLES, ITALY 


English Church History from the Death of Henry VII to the Death 
of Archbishop Parker. By Rev. ALFRED PLuMMER. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1905. Pp. xv+194. $1. 

In the four lectures which make up this book the author shows very 
plainly where his sympathies lie. Unfortunately he permits his sympa- 
thies to prejudice his judgment of men and events. Professor Plummer 
is thoroughly devoted to the church of England, and argues for its conti- 
nuity. From the events of this period it emerges as ‘‘simply the old church 
of England with its face washed, and dried (we may add). with a very 
rough towel.’ 

The opening lecture presents a an admirable account of the historical ‘ 
situation under Henry VIII. From this the author proceeds to a dis- 
cussion of the steps leading to the break with Rome. Wolsey is described 
as “‘masterly;” ‘a courageous, open-minded, but thoroughly conserva- 
tive reformer.”’ Henry was ‘“‘masterful’’ and determined to have ecclesi- . 
astical sanction for his marriage with Anne Boleyn. In Henry’s resolute 
pursuit of this, Wolsey is thrown down, Cromwell is promoted, and the 
actual breach with Rome effected. As for Cromwell: “No English min- 
ister has ever so shamefully abused his power.” 

Consequent upon the rupture is the reform in ritual and doctrine. 
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This is not a sudden process, but, beginning in Henry’s reign, it extends 
through the reigns of his three children. Full credit is given Cranmer 
for his share in molding the formularies of the church, though he is charged 
with lack of moral courage. 

Henry sought to cling to the Roman doctrines while rejecting Roman 
jurisdiction. But that was an impossible compromise. ‘‘England must 
either go forward or go back. It must either give up Roman doctrine 
or it must return to its allegiance to Rome; and it did first one, and then 
the other, before making its final decision.” Under Edward the reform 
in doctrine advanced too rapidly and radically. The incompetent adminis- 
tration of the Protectors, Somerset and Northumberland, one of whom 
was ‘“‘unwise” and the other “selfish,” so added to popular discontent 
that the accession of Mary was eagerly welcomed. ‘Under Mary, first 
the work of Edward was undone by readmitting Roman doctrine, and 
then the work of Henry by reaccepting the authority of the Roman See.”’ 
But the reaction went too far, and the violent measures which accom- 
panied it planted in the breasts of Englishmen a deep-seated hatred of 
popery. So we have in Edward’s reign ‘the Protestant failure,’” and 
in Mary’s reign “the Roman failure.” In the discussion of the latter 
Gardiner and Bonner are made out to have been quite merciful and com- 
passionate. 

Under Elizabeth, who was “‘a perplexing mixture of gold and silver, 
iron and clay,”’ the work of Edward was done over again. In her reign 
“the religious position of the English church took its final shape, that 
in which it remains in all essentials at the present time.” 

Many will dissent from Professor Plummer’s judgments, and regret 
the scant courtesy shown to all opponents of the Establishment. But, 
for all that, he has given in these lectures a suggestive and thorough- 


going treatment of the period under review. 


J. F. VicHERrtT 
THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Church of Christ. By A Layman. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., 1905. Pp. 336. $1. 

The growing desire for unity among Christians finds expression in this 
book, whose author is said to be ‘“‘a distinguished layman of wide com- 
mercial and political experience.” He hopes that a clear statement of the 
character of the church provided by Christ and his inspired apostles will 
be a means of uniting Christians of all sects into the perfect and final 
organization described in the New Testament. 
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The writer has little conception of the inwardness of religion, or. the 
historic continuity and development of Judaism and Christianity. His 
insistence that a formof baptism is as essential to forgiveness as 
repentance or faith is a curious recrudescence of the pharisaic idea that 
God is as anxious for ritualistic acts as for moral acts or spiritual attitudes. 
The author quotes the Authorized Version almost always, and betrays 
littie consciousness of the exegetic difficulties that beset many of his inter- 
pretations. The book “‘fails to convince” largely because the real issues 
are not touched. The difficulty is in accepting the assumption that the 
forms of New Testament faith and practice are final and authoritative for 
all ages and conditions. 

ELBERT RUSSELL 


EARLHAM COLLEGE 
Richmond, Ind. 
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OLD TESTAMENT 


McKm, RanpotpH H. The Problem 
of the Pentateuch: An Examination 
of the Results of the Higher Criticism. 
London and New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1906. Pp. xviit+136. 
This is another presentation of the traditional 

view of the Old Testament as over against the 

modern moderate progressive view that has won 

a substantial place among biblical scholars. These 

ectures are to be classed with Orr’s The Problem 

of the Old Testament in their stand for the old 
methods of interpreting the Old Testament. 


ARTICLES 


Cook, STANLEY A.. Notes on Old Tes- 
tament History. IV. Saul and Ben- 
jamin. Jewish Quarterly Review, 
April, 1906, ee. 528-43. 

A statement of the consideration in all Old Tes- 
tament historical narratives that must be g-ven to 
the fact that the records we have were written down 
long after the events, and that they are colored by 
that very fact. 

Kennett, R. H. The Prophecy in 
Isaiah 9:1-7. Journal of Theological 
Studies, April, 1906, pp. 321-42. 

A discussion that doubts the Isaianic, and con- 
tends for the Maccabean authorship as late as 
141 B. C. of this important passage. 


Barnes, W. Emery. The ‘Nicene’ Creed 
in the Syriac Psalter. Jbid., pp. 441-49. 
The Syriac Psalter contains besides the Psalms 

certain canticles and ‘‘the creed.” Whether 

the Psalter’ be Nestorian or Jacobite the creed is 
found, though differing in the two MSS. Mr. 

Barnes here examines some of these differences. 


SEIPLE, Wm. G. Maccabean Psalms. 
Reformed Church Review, April, 1906, 
PP- 191-97. 

A gathering up of a list of scholars who advo- 
cate the existence of Maccabean psalms with 
rather non-committal statements of the writer’s 
belief. 


HowortH. H. H. The Modern Roman 
Canon and the Book of Esdras A. 
Journal of Theological Studies, April, 
1906, 343-54- 

An argument to show that the exclusion of Esdras 
A from the modern Roman Canon was a mistake, 
and that its incorporation there would be a dis- 
tinct gain. 

DetitzscH, FrrepricH, Babel and 
Bible. Translated from the German 
by Lyp1a GILLINGHAM RoBINSON. 
Open Court, May, 1906, pp. 266-88. 
A translation of the third famous lecture of the 

Berlin Assyriologist. The first half appeared in 

the same journal for March, and this concludes 

the second half. : 


NEW TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 


CLEMEN, C. Die Entstehung des Neuen 
Testaments. (Sammlung Géschen.) 
Leipzig: Géschen, 1906. Pp. 167. 
M. 0.80. 

A brief, popular introduction to the New Testa- 
ment, prepared by a competent scholar. 

Eacues, O. P. Hebrews, James, and I 
and II Peter: A Popular Commentary 
upon a Critical Basis, Especially De- 


- signed for Pastors and Sunday Schools- 
(Clark's People’s Commentary.) Phila- 
delphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society, 1906. Pp. 386. ; 

James, J. D. The Genuineness and 
Authorship of the Pastoral Epistles. 
London: Longmans, 1906. Pp. 165. 
3s. 6d. 

The evidence for the Pauline authorship of the 

Pastoral Epistles is strongly presented. 
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Scott, C. ANverson. The Book of 
Revelation. (The Practical Commen- 
tary, edited by W. Robertson Nicoll.) 
New York: Armstrong, 1906. Pp. 
xi+337. $1.25, net. 


RELATED 
BOOKS 


BREASTED, JAMES HENRY. Ancient 
Records of Egypt: Historical Docu- 
ments from the Earliest Times to the 
Persian Conquest, collected, edited, 
and translated with Commentary. 
Vol. III. The Nineteenth Dynasty. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1906. Pp. xxviiit+279. $3. 

This is the third of five volumes to make the lit- 


planned and executed, and promises to be of 

immense value to all workers in these lines. 

Forrest, D. W. The Authority of 
Christ. Edinburgh: Clark; imported 
by Scribner, 1906. Pp. xvii+437. $2, 
net. 

Linpsay, T. M. A History of the Refor- 
mation. (International Theological 
Library.) I. The Reformation in 
Germany from its Beginning to the 
Religious Peace of Augsburg. New 
York: Scribner, 1906. Pp. xvi+528. 
$2.50. 

A valuable and comprehensive treatment of the 
first period of the Reformation. 

RosEnav, Jewish Biblical 
Commentators. Baltimore: Lord Bal- 
timore Press, 1906. Pp. 153. 

An interesting sketch of the chief Jewish inter- 
preters, from Talmudic to modern times. 


ARTICLES 
Moore, GEorGE F. Zuudwela Not a 
Bagpipe. Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, Vol. XXIV (1905), pp. 166-75. 
This word, used in Luke 15:25, designates a 
musical instrument, but not, as some have urged, 
the bagpipe. 


SUBJECTS 
ARTICLES 


Barton, GEorGE A., and Sporr, H. H. 
Traces of the Diatessaron of Tatian 
in Harclean Syriac Lectionaries. Jour- 
nal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XXIV 
(1905), Pp. 179-95- 


Paton, L. B. The Third Wall of Jeru- 
salem and Some Excavations on its 


Supposed Line. Jbid., pp. 196-211. 

What are believed to be traces of Agrippa’s 
wall have been found to the north of Jerusalem, 
half way between the Damascus Gate and the 
Tombs of the Kings. 


Lark, E. L., The Waning of the Light 
of Egypt. Open Court, April, 1906, 
pp. 228-42. 

The key to this article is found in J. Norman 
Lockyer’s Dawn of Astronomy, where the exact 
date of the building of each Egyptian temple can 
be estimated astronom‘cally. Larkin pictures a 
sacred assembly at 500 B. C. and points out that the 
ray of light tha: penetrated to the Holy of Holies of 
. a temple ‘n 3700 B. C. no longer illumined the 
sacred enclosure because of the march of the sun. 


Marcouiours, G. An Introduction to 
the Liturgy of the Damascene Kara- 
ites. Jewish Quarterly Review, April 
1906, pp. 505-28. 

The presentation in the original Hebrew text 
and translation of a remarkable Karaite document 
written in the year 1700, and prefixed to the forms 
of week-day and festival services as then in use 
-in that city. 
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